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While you and I watched telly, these people fought a battle with the slowest and in many ways most agonising form of death. 

Lies and lockdown smother refugees fast 


On 10 July, 2002 the hunger strike at Woomera ended. The approach 
of the mass media to the plight of those involved has been, at best, 
indifferent, with major agencies simply parroting DIMIA press releases, 
not bothering to ask even the most basic questions. SHANE McGILL 
asks why the general public should believe anything the Minister for 
Immigration says, when lies come out of this government like water 
from a tap. 



How many times does a 12 year old have to escape oppression before reaching safety? 


If the strike was over, does that mean that 
people can now drop in for a visit at the 
so-called Woomera ‘reception centre’? Or 
will the asylum seekers themselves need a 
new coat of paint before Ruddock will un¬ 
lock the door and allow an inspection? 

The phones were still turned off, visits 
still not allowed, and the media was still 
being kept out; why, if the fast was over? 
Ruddock had started by saying (when he 
thought he could get away with it) that no- 
one was on a hunger strike, then that only 
twenty people were striking, then fifty, 
then seventy, and never once acknowl¬ 
edged the truth, which is that 190 de¬ 
tainees started the strike, and only about 
half a dozen dropped out, and those who 
did, did so only because they needed 
medication which had been refused by 
DIMIA to anyone taking part in the hunger 
strike. 


Phillip Ruddock’s own secrecy about 
everything that he does in relation to the 
detainees is the greatest proof of all that 
he cannot be trusted. He has never been 
made accountable for any of the lies he 
has told, and yet some gullible members 
of the press continue to give him credence 
when he spouts even more lies. 

190 of the tortured souls locked up in 


Woomera called upon all of their inner re¬ 
sources and put aside their ethnic and re¬ 
ligious differences to gain freedom, for 
themselves and for one another. But as in¬ 
dividuals amongst them started to lose 
consciousness, around the twelfth day, 
their will weakened. By the eighteenth day 
all of them had succumbed. Their will had 
been high when they knew that the rest of 
Australia and many parts of the world had 
been awakened to their plight, as seen in 
the solidarity hunger strikes in Australia, 
Mexico, Britain, Israel, India, and the US. 

And so the hunger strikers contact 
with the outside world was shut down. 
The mobile phones (donated by the pub¬ 
lic) which are the only link between 
refugees and the public and media were 
turned off, allegedly because of the break¬ 
out of June 26. They were turned on briefly 
on July 4, but were taken away again the 


next day, supposedly because DIMIA 
feared a national security threat. This time 
Ruddock justified his paranoia by point¬ 
ing to a few students who passed through 
Port Augusta (170km south of Woomera), 
on their way to the Students and 
Sustainability conference in Perth. 
Although the authorities knew that the 
students left Port Augusta the same day, 


and that they represented no threat to 
Woomera or to ‘national security’, the 
phones remained turned off. 

The Minister for Immigration must be 
credited with having won a cruel victory. 
While you and I watched telly or discussed 
the price of petrol, these people fought a 
battle with the slowest and in many ways 
most agonising form of death. What more 
can the refugees do to end their imprison¬ 
ment, to wake up Australia and the world 
to their suffering? Is deportation all that 
awaits them now, followed by further im¬ 
prisonment, rapes, execution, murders at 
the hands of their enemies in the coun¬ 
tries they have fled? 

The last word should go to the de¬ 
tainees, those most often silenced on is¬ 
sues affecting them. As they began their 
latest strike, this was their statement: 


“As humans we are privileged to lib¬ 
erty of life. The prejudiced medieval-like 
policy should be eliminated in this 21st 
century, which is not suitable to give a de¬ 
veloped and benevolent nation. In this 
camp the persecution has approached the 
pinnacle of cruelty. 

We request to the government of 
Australia, who are struggling against ter¬ 
rorism in Asian Countries. Instead of this 
they should struggle against the terrorism 
of Immigration on innocent refugees. 

Australia is struggling against the peo¬ 
ple smugglers, but here once again, we are 
deceived. We were deceived by the people 
smugglers from the dangerous sea waves 
to here, and now, after two years in this 
hell, we are once again being smuggled by 
the Australian Immigration back to our 
hypocritical governments”. 


Is deportation all that awaits them now, followed by 
further imprisonment, rapes, execution, murders at 
the hands of their enemies in the countries they fled? 
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newspaper dedicated to news, 
opinion, media and the arts. It is 
a forum for critical thought, 
where content and presentation 
of ideas can remain unaffected 
by corporate and governmental 
influence. 

The Paper is produced in 
Melbourne by a group of volun¬ 
teers. It's not aligned with any 
political party and welcomes 
items on any issues that are 
misrepresented or ignored by the 
corporate press. The opinions 
expressed in The Paper are not 
necessarily those of the editors. 

The Paper is funded from 
subscriptions and a not-for-profit 
media support fund. Contact: 
editors@thepaper.org.au 

How you can help 
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meetings in East Brunswick on 
the Wednesday after each 
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production, distribution, 
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independent. 
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production crew and all who 
help with distribution. 
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Canada: Judges ordered to 
recognise same-sex marriages 


MARK BOURRIE 

Gay and lesbian rights 
activists in Canada are 
celebrating after a panel 
of senior judges ordered 
the government of 
Ontario, the country's 
most populous province, 
to register gay and 
lesbian marriages. 

It was the first decision of its 
kind in Canada and is expected 
to set a precedent throughout 
the country. 

’’We're no longer second- 
class citizens in this country 
and the time has come for 
change,” said Joe Varnell, one of 
the people who sued for the 
right to marry another man. 
”My relationship is validated 
and nobody can say we're not a 
real family anymore.” 

In a unanimous ruling, the 
panel of three judges of the 
Ontario Superior Court, which 
has jurisdiction over 10 million 
people, said prohibiting gay 
couples from marrying violates 
the Canadian constitution's 
Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. 

While the court does not 
have jurisdiction beyond 
Ontario, the ruling, and the fact 
that it was unanimous, likely 
will be taken into account in 
similar actions across the 
country. 

Canada already recognises 
some rights to same-sex bene¬ 


fits, but has stopped short of 
recognising gay and lesbian 
marriages. Many same-sex cou¬ 
ples in Eastern Canada have 
traveled to the U.S. state of 
Vermont for their wedding rites, 
as this is the closest jurisdiction 
recognising them. 

’’Certainly it is an historic 
decision and it is unprece¬ 
dented,” said Roslyn Levine, 
counsel to federal Justice 
Minister Martin Cauchon. "It 
means marriage is no longer 
limited to one man and one 
woman to the exclusion of all 
others.” 

Friday's ruling dealt with 
two Toronto couples - gay men 
and lesbian women - who sued 
the government of Ontario for 


not accepting their marriages as 
legally valid. 

Both couples wed during a 
joint service at aToronto church 
in January 2001. They had used 
the old Christian tradition of 
formally asking the congrega¬ 
tion if anyone objected to the 
couple's marriage for three con¬ 
secutive Sundays in order to get 
city-issued marriage licenses. 

Rev. David Hawkes of the 
Metropolitan Community 
Church, who married the cou¬ 
ples, said the Christian tradition 


allows couples to be considered 
married if no one opposes their 
marriage when the minister an¬ 
nounces it in church services on 
three separate Sundays. 

The wedding attracted 
media from across the country 
and from the United States. 

When the couples tried to 
have their unions registered 
with the provincial government, 
authorities argued that federal 
law stipulates a marriage must 
be between a man and a 
woman. 

The case went to trial last 
November. Cases of eight other 
couples are still before the 
courts in Ontario but likely will 
be settled by this decision. 

’’We've finally come to the 


point in this country where all 
families are going to be treated 
equal,” Varnell said. ’’The courts 
heard us. They have finally 
made it clear that this country 
can't continue to discriminate.” 

The court has given the fed¬ 
eral government, which has ju¬ 
risdiction over family law and 
the definition of marriage, two 
years to extend marriage rights 
to same-sex couples. Judge 
Heather Smith acknowledged 
that Parliament needs time to 
redefine "marriage” in applica¬ 


ble legislation. 

Early next year, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal will 
hear arguments regarding the 
legality of registering same-sex 
marriages. A judge in Montreal, 
Quebec, also is to rule on a sim¬ 
ilar case. 

Before the court decision, 
Ontario Consumer Affairs 
Minister Robert Runciman, 
whose department is responsi¬ 
ble for registering marriages in 
the province, said federal law 
specifically defines marriage as 
a union between one man and 
one woman. 

”To be told we're not wor¬ 
thy, by the state, to be able to 
marry is a slap in the face to 
gays and lesbians,” said John 
Fisher, president of Equality for 
Gays and Lesbians Everywhere 
and a plaintiff in the British 
Columbia cases. ”It tells us that 
we're second-class citizens.” 

Likely, is that at least one of 
the pending cases will end up in 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Derek Rogusky, head of the 
Vancouver, British Columbia- 
based group Focus on the 
Family, said monogamous het¬ 
erosexual marriage provides 
benefits to society, and to chil¬ 
dren. 

”1 think we've indicated 
pretty clearly, without getting 
into the details of any specific 
case, that same-sex marriages 
will not be recognised by the 
provincial government and as 
such will not qualify for regis¬ 
tration,” he said. 

www.ips.org 


"We've finally come to the point in this 
country where all families are going to be 
treated equal." 
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Watching the watchers 

JENNIFER MILLS 

From the closed circuit camera in your workplace, pub, local 
shop and main street to the tap that may or may not be on 
your phone, surveillance has now become ubiquitous, just 
another part of urban life. Few dissenting voices have been 
raised in the name of privacy or freedom, and even fewer 
in critique of the broader social impacts of this technology 


This is changing. On July 20, ac¬ 
tivists, artists and academics met 
in Melbourne’s Horti Hall to dis¬ 
cuss responses to surveillance. 
These responses were broad-rang¬ 
ing, covering the physical, the the¬ 
oretical, and the artistic, and were 
explored under the heading 
“Citystate: 

flow/ capture/ control/rupture”. 

Speakers included David Lyon, 
Canadian author of seminal sur- 
veillance-tech books ‘Electronic 
Eye’ and ‘Surveillance Society’. 

Conference organisers Gavin 
Sullivan and Louise Boon-Kuo, 
who staff the Surveillance Unit at 
the University of Technology, 
Sydney’s Community Law and 
Legal Research Centre, argued that 
it is high time these issues were ex¬ 
plored. ‘City State’, and its sister 
conference in Sydney, 
‘Surveillance beyond Privacy’, 
looked at ways that communities 
can fight back against the tide of 
cameras, listening devices, DNA 
databases and police profiles that 
threaten to engulf lively debate. 
‘City State’ was the first conference 
of its kind in Australia. 

The conference was designed 
to explore “some of the more so¬ 
cially unjust ways that surveillance 
is used beyond privacy, to look at 
... the way it breaches people’s 
human rights, and the way it cate¬ 
gorically overpolices certain popu¬ 
lations,” said Sullivan. He stressed 
that the liberal-individualist 

response in favour of privacy 
did not go far enough; a deeper 


analysis was needed. One which 
looked at the long-term social im¬ 
pacts of surveillance technology. 

New surveillance technologies 
appear with alarming regularity 
and few checks, including the 
Crimtrack database, for which 
prisoners across Australia were 
forced to give genetic samples in 
1998-99. The Road Traffic 
Authority (RTA) is looking at fin¬ 
gerprinted drivers’ licences; 
Customs are trialling facial recog¬ 
nition software at Sydney Airport; 
and implants which enable satel¬ 
lite tracking using Global 
Positioning Systems (GPS) are 
being trialled on people with a 
mental illness. 

The law is struggling to keep 
up, according to Sullivan, “The way 
surveillance technologies are 
working has gone way beyond the 
current privacy laws; technology is 
being introduced so rapidly that 
privacy laws aren’t able to deal 
with it.” There are therefore few 
legal avenues in which a response 
can be expressed. 

Anti-terrorist panic has fuelled 
the process. September 11 has be¬ 
come “a political point of reference 
for bodies which seek further fund¬ 
ing to increase the state’s arsenal of 
surveillance technologies,” ex¬ 
plained Boon-Kuo. The attacks 
have been used to justify increased 
policing, and in particular, racial 
profiling. 

Surveillance technologies are 
being used disproportionately 
against certain sectors of the popu¬ 


lation, such as specific ethnic 
groups, prisoners, and welfare re¬ 
cipients. “The government did 
float the idea of putting chips in 
asylum-seekers’ heads to keep 
track of them,” according to Boon- 
Kuo. In Australia, where combat¬ 
ting police racism has been a 
constant struggle, the potential 
abuse of this kind of profiling is 
particularly dangerous. 

The asylum seeker issue is one 
which reflects the broader implica¬ 
tions of surveillance, such as the 
use of borders and enclosures as 
surveillance systems, and the 
criminalisation of race brought 


about by genetic and racial profil¬ 
ing. Detention centres and prisons 
become enclosed space where so¬ 
cial control is directly related to 
being subjected to a warder’s gaze. 

Activists in Australia are also 
struggling to respond to increased 
surveillance after Olympic security 
laws and the kneejerk policing of 
Sll blurred the lines between po¬ 
litical protest and terrorism. 


Sullivan suggets that, among other 
things, proposed legislation “tar¬ 
gets activist groups and people 
planning demonstrations or 
events which may disrupt public 
order.” 

City State has started a debate 
which may snowball as people are 
made more aware of the impacts of 
surveillance technologies. Along 
with the two conference events, 
the organisers have published a 
reader covering national and inter¬ 
national responses to surveillance, 
including academic, artistic and 

cultural responses, in an effort 
to stimulate that debate. Unless 


public discourse occurs, argues 
Sullivan, the outlook is bleak: “The 
future in a post-September 11 en¬ 
vironment is that there’s going to 
be rapid introductions of surveil¬ 
lance technology with very little 
public scrutiny.” 


Contact: www.citystate.org 


Greens 
shake up 
Tassie 
parliament 

Latest figures from the July 20 
Tasmanian election (80% 
counted) show a major change in 
direction for an electorate divided 
by controversial issues. 

A more diverse platform saw 
the Greens polling at around 
18.3% (4 seats) with the Liberals 
losing considerable ground to 
achieve only 27% (6 seats) of the 
vote. Labour held the state with a 
count of 52.3% (15 seats). 

With the Liberal campaign 
seemingly based on the single 
issue of jobs and racked by infight¬ 
ing, it was always going to be an 
uphill struggle for the larger party 
with some seats dropping by as 
much as 20%. 

The most inspiring result 
came in the urban seat of Denison 
which saw an 11% swing from the 
Liberals to the Greens with the 
Libs being outpolled 3 to 1. 

Greens leader and member for 
Denison, Peg Putt, declared “The 
Greens are back in town.” 

"We have a record green vote 
tonight, a great deal of confidence 
has been placed in the Tasmanian 
Greens...” she said, before ad¬ 
dressing Labor leader Jim Bacon. 

"Jim, the people have sent you 
a strong message on the touch¬ 
stone of this election, our old 
growth forests, and I’m asking you 
to join me in a visit to those 
forests, to make the effort to un¬ 
derstand and to move away from 
pushing this in a decisive way.” 

With the Liberals loosing four 
seats and the Greens gaining three 
the State now has, in effect, two 
opposition parties and while Jim 
Bacon celebrates his victory, 
thanks to the Greens the face of 
Tasmanian politics has changed 
irrevocably. 


me 
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"The government did 
float the idea of 
putting chips in 
asylum-seekers' heads 
to keep track of them." 


This October will see ATSIC conduct its Victorian state elections. 

ATSIC mandate under fire 


JAY SIVAD 

Established in 1989, the official ATSIC service charter states 
the organisations role is to "help strengthen the economic, 
social, cultural and heritage development of Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people" and that ATSIC is committed 
to "ensuring our people have the same rights as other 
Australian citizens; ensuring our people have access to the 
means to control and influence policy decisions at local, 
national and international level". 


While these aims would appear ac¬ 
ceptable means to improving the 
social reality of life for Australia’s 
non-immigrant inhabitants, all is 
not well. 

ATSIC’s last state elections saw 
a voter turnout of less than 12%; 
that is 1650 of approximately 
14,000 Victorian Koories and Torres 
Strait Islanders. These figures are 
perhaps conservative with sugges¬ 
tions that the number of people 
identifying as indigenous is actu¬ 
ally closer to 16,000. Joel Wright, 
Indigenous Officer for the National 
Tertiary Education Union (NTEU) 


asserts that this contradicts the 
ATSIC claim to representation for 
the Indigenous population. 

“This has serious implications 
for the legitimacy of ATSIC officials 
to claim political and cultural au¬ 
thority in terms of the development 
of Aboriginal and Torres Strait is¬ 
lander policy platforms, initiatives 
and programs that actually come 
out of ATSIC,” he said. 

However, it should not be con¬ 
sidered a result of voter apathy or 
even directly suggestive of a disen¬ 
chantment with ATSIC platforms. 

“This is not an attack on ATSIC. 


I’m actually looking at the electoral 
process for ATSIC and the way this 
is conducted,” Wright added. 

The problem that Wright and 
other commentators are highlight¬ 
ing is based on the origins of ATSIC 
as a government body, or as Gary 
Foley suggests, “[T]he primary in¬ 
strument of white control over 
Kooris in this country,” and goes 
back to the implementation of the 
1967 Referendum. 

As a result of the referendum, 
Indigenous people were given the 
option of abstaining from voting at 
elections at the time they turned 
18, or enrole in the electoral 
process. As a result, those who re¬ 
fuse to enrol are ineligible to vote in 
ATSIC elections. 

“If they want to become party 
to ATSIC programs and activities 
then it places pressure on them to 
cede, in essence, their expression of 
sovereignty through abstention, 
...” says Wright. 

In other words, to vote would 
legitimise the governmental 
processes of an invading people, 


but to refuse would prevent partici¬ 
pation in the one organisation with 
access to the funds necessary to 
implement meaningful change and 
growth. 

Wright suggests that, despite 
the inherent problems associated 
with ATSIC being a federal body, 
and its reliance on the Australian 


Electoral Commission (AEC), there 
is still a workable solution avail¬ 
able. 

“There should be a campaign 
that is launched by ATSIC to put 
pressure on the Federal 
Government and in particular the 
AEC to change the actual legisla¬ 
tion relative to the eligibility for 
Indigenous Australians to vote at 


ATSIC elections,” he said. 

“ATSIC regional and State 
councils ... should start looking at 
developing that campaign, cer¬ 
tainly from within, so it can link 
with other indigenous campaigns 
and organisations that are pushing 
on those particular avenues, collec¬ 
tively to try and afford some more 


equity in the actual electoral 
process." A call echoed at a Treaty 
Conference in Perth last month. 

But with the majority of senior 
positions being held by non-in- 
digenous Australians, and with the 
government having a vested inter¬ 
est in preventing further reforms, it 
seems unlikely we will see the nec¬ 
essary changes any time soon. 


"If they want to become party to ATSIC programs 
and activities then it places pressure on them to 
cede, in essence, their expression of sovereignty 
through abstention ..." 
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World IB Briefs 


Embassy involvement 
in Indonesian deaths 

Australian nongovernment 
organisation the Mineral Policy 
Institute has called for an inquiry 
into why Australian Embassy staff 
in Indonesia took no action after 
three separate shooting incidents 
by Indonesian security forces. The 
shootings left two people dead 
and five injured at the Mt Muro 
mine of Australian company, 
Aurora Gold. The latest edition of 
Mining Monitor-the Mineral 
Policy Institute's journal - reveals 
the Australian embassy actually 
lobbied Indonesian security 
officials to deal with what Aurora 
calls 'illegal' miners, mostly 
impoverished locals trying to gain 
some benefit from the resources 
in their area. Australian and other 
foriegn mining companies 
frequently provide direct support 
to the Indonesian military to 
protect their interests from locals, 
usually referred to as 'bandits'. 

Bhopal corporate 
criminals escape justice 

After eighteen years of stalling 
and evading, the American 
executives of Union Carbide (now 
Dow Chemicals) may escape any 
penalty for killing eight thousand 
people and permanently disabling 
half a million in Bhopal, India. The 
Indian government moved 
recently to water down charges 
against the company, from 
culpable manslaughter to 
negligence, for reasons that may 
relate to Dow Chemicals massive 
investments elsewhere in the 
country. The catastrophic release 
of cyanide gas in a densely 
populated area in 1984 occurred 
after years of warnings and with 
all of the safety systems at the 
plant broken or 'rationalised', but 
legal games have kept all but a 
handful of Indian executives safe 
from responsibility. The 
abandoned plant and 
surrounding areas remain 
massively polluted, but assistance 
to surviving locals ranges from 
little to none. 

AIDS - outlook grim. 

Medecins Sans Frontieres 
presented nearly the only good 
news at the 14th AIDS 
International Conference, 
showing that delivering modern 
antiviral drug programs to the 
worlds poorest people is quite 
feasible and successful in 
disabling the AIDS virus for 80% 
of their patients. The medical 
charity ran projects in seven 
countries for two years, and is 
lobbying pharmaceutical 
corporations to lower the prices 
they charge for their treatments; 
the companies have argued that 
there's no point them lowering 
their prices, nonwestern nations 
couldn't cope with modern drug 
programs. The news otherwise 
from the conference was grim., 
the United Nations estimates 40 
million people have AIDS or HIV, 
and predicted that 70 million will 
die over the next 20 years 
worldwide. In some African 
nations the life expectancy rate 
will drop as low as 27 in coming 
years; Eastern Europe and India 
are considered at serious risk of 
following Africa's catastrophe. 
Anger and tears were seen from 
some of those lobbying 
governments and big business to 
make concessions, but no decisive 
commitments were made. 

New Scientist and others. 


No let up for millions in Zimbabwe 


PETER HODGE 

More than five million Zimbabweans are currently in need 
of food aid. The national economy is at its lowest ebb since 
independence in 1980 and the country is still experiencing 
aftershocks from the presidential election, which returned 
Robert Mugabe to power. The international community has 
judged that election to be neither free nor fair. 

Zimbabwe’s beleaguered popula- sentatives. 

tion could be forgiven for wonder- The extent to which Mugabe’s 

ing how many more plagues are to regime has contributed to the food 
be visited upon them. crisis is unclear, ffowever, though 

The World Food Programme Zimbabwe may be experiencing its 
(WFP) explains that the food short- longest dry spell in 20 years, it is 
ages, which are widespread across clear that the derelict state of the 
Zimbabwe, have forced households economy and the ongoing political 
to reduce the number of meals ructions have exacerbated the food 


butter by 30%, for example. Prior to over whether the movement should 
the recent round of presidential persist with its legal challenge of 

and parliamentary elections, such the election result, and whether or 

rises would have provoked street not it should resume talks with the 
riots in cities like ffarare and government (encouraged by the 
Bulawayo, ffowever, the govern- presidents of South Africa and 
ment has been keeping a tight reign Nigeria) on the matter of forming a 
on public dissent. Just recently, as government of national unity, 
the Zimbabwe Independent Media Despite overwhelming evi- 

Centre reveals, more than eighty dence of government interference 
people were arrested and beaten at in the electoral process, Mugabe’s 
a peaceful commemoration of the rubber-stamp courts are highly un- 
Soweto uprising in 1976. likely to challenge his victory. There 

Suspension from the Com- are fears that ZANU(PF) would at- 
monwealth, sanctions and interna- tempt to absorb the MDC, much as 
tional infamy have not dissuaded it did with Joshua Nkomo’sZAPU in 
Robert Mugabe from his course of the late eighties, 
action. Intimidation and violence, Other questions are being 

directed at opposition supporters raised over the extent to which an 
has continued unabated. Human MDC government would acquiesce 


consumed each day. Consequently shortages. The WFP cites “disrup- Rights groups have exposed the ex- 

“more than one in four children are tion to the commercial farming tent of Zimbabwe’s trauma, proving 

estimated to be chronically mal- sector due to land acquisition ac- once and for all that the interna- 

nourished in any year”. Crippling tivities” and the inability of the gov- tional campaign against Mugabe is 

unemployment has reduced daily ernment to import food as factors not a neo-colonial beat-up. 

life for many Zimbabweans to the that have led to the current situa- Amnesty International has high- 

ongoing search for maize. “In some tion. “Given the vastly greater yield lighted the impunity of state secu- 

areas, households are travelling as potential of the large-scale com- rity forces as a core problem, 

far as 70 km to purchase maize ... 

Women queue for up to seven days , . 

to buy limited supplies, often leav- "Zimbabweans of all political stripes blame Structural 

The Adjustment, at least in part, for their economic ruin. 
Guardian recently reported that They would be in no hurry to jump into bed again 

theft, prostitution and child labour ' _ J 

are on the rise as communities seek with the International Monetary Fund." 

mechanisms to cope with their 
present plight. 

Morgan Tsvangirai, leader of mercial sector, which normally “The Zimbabwean government 

the opposition Movement for produces one-third of the total ce- has also organised, co-ordinated or 

Democratic Change (MDC), reals, the decrease in the area otherwise encouraged ‘militias’ to 

blames Mugabe’s ZANU(PF) gov- planted [due to illegal farm inva- carry out threats, assaults, abduc- 

ernment. “We warned the govern- sions] has a severe adverse impact tions, torture and killings against 

ment while there was still enough on national food production.” its perceived political enemies. As a 

time to import enough food re- Zimbabwe has only around US$65 disguised arm of the state, these in¬ 
sources but they ignored that call million in foreign currency re- formal ‘militias’ are composed of 

and instead poured critical state re- serves, which is restricting its ca- supporters of the ruling ZANU(PF), 

sources on training bandits to beat pacity to import food. “Serious war veterans and unemployed rural 

up and kill their parents”, writes anomalies in the currency ex- youths, sometimes press-ganged 

Tsvangirai in a recent MDC News change rate exacerbate hard cur- Tito their activities.” 

Update. Further, the MDC have ac- rency shortages”, according to the The opposition has so far 

cused the government of seeking to WFP proved unable to take advantage of 

collectively punish those who As part of its campaign to re- the worsening conditions in 

voted against them by “ensuring elect Mugabe, ZANU(PF) promised Zimbabwe. The MDC appears to 

that people without ZANU(PF) voters that it would not raise the have been caught off balance by a 

membership cards are prevented prices of basic commodities. Yet, as president determined to exact ret- 

from buying maize and maize the independent newspaper The ribution on it for brazenly challeng- 

meal” from distribution points Daily News reveals, the cost of milk ing his right to rule. Divisions have 

controlled by government repre- has risen by 73%, bread by 25% and emerged within the opposition 


to the neo-liberal agenda, the 
donor community would like it to 
accept. Zimbabweans of all politi¬ 
cal stripes blame Structural 
Adjustment, at least in part, for 
their economic ruin. They would 
be in no hurry to jump into bed 
again with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Meanwhile, the International 
Socialist Organisation has consid¬ 
ered quitting the MDC. “Mugabe 
desperately needs breathing space 
to avoid an inevitable explosion, 
which explains why he is prepared 
to go into talks with a party he de¬ 
rides so much”, according to ISO 
leader Munyaradzi Gwisai, as re¬ 
ported by the Zimbabwe 
Independent Media Centre. “But 
why should the MDC leadership 
throw him the life-line when their 
job is supposed to be to finish him 
off and shorten the pain of the long 
suffering masses of this country?” 

In his inauguration speech 
Robert Mugabe spoke of his “joy 
tempered with a sense of humility”, 
that “the nation, through those reg¬ 
istered and able to vote, has made 
its unfettered decision that in turn 
has produced this day”. This open¬ 
ing is either deeply delusional or 
cruelly cynical, depending on your 
evaluation of the president. The in¬ 
ternational media has taken its eye 
off Zimbabwe, yet the suffering of 
its people has in no way abated. 
‘Cry the beloved country’, indeed! 


Terror laws amended after community outcry 


BY GREG ALEXANDER silence looks set to go too, with five 

years jail for people who refuse to 
The so called Anti-terrorism laws answer questions in relation to ter- 
passed by the Australian Senate last rorism. In relation to government or 
month were significandy amended, high finance not answering ques- 
thanks to country-wide community tions remains the done thing, 
activism and lobbying. In the Senate T h e bills that passed were the 

the Greens, Democrats, One Nation Security Legislation (Terrorism) 
and independents united in fighting Amendment Bill 2002 (no.2), the 
the bills, while the Labor party Suppression of the Financing of 
dodged back and forth and the Terrorism Bill 2002 and the 
Liberals pushed. Telecommunication Interception 

The government’s assault on Legislation Amendment Bill 2002. 
civil liberties isn’t over, however. The The first has an amended definition 
Australian Security Intelligence 0 f a terrorist act, which includes ex- 
Organisation (ASIO) Legislation emptions for advocacy, protest, dis- 
Amendment Bill 2002 will soon be sent or industrial action that is not 
before the Senate, possibly by intended to cause serious physical 
August 19, and could see our best harm to a person or a serious risk to 
known (but by no means only) spy the health and safety of the public 
agency gain unprecedented powers. 0 r a section of the public. Concerns 
The ASIO bill includes provi- remain that health and safety 
sions allowing indefinite imprison- grounds could still justify prosecu- 
ment for anyone suspected of tion of some protest and industrial 
having any involvement or informa- action. 

tion relating to terrorism. That im- T he Attorney General will be 

prisonment will be without charge, a bl e to proscribe (ban) organisa- 
access to a lawyer, or any contact tions listed by the UN Security 
with friends or family. The right to Council, subject to parliamentary 


veto. Groups banned by the Security There are offences such as posses- 
Council UN (and Australia) include sion of a thing or documents con- 
the Kurdistan Workers' Party (PKK), nected to terrorist acts, but with 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam absolute liability and reverse onus 
(LTTE), and the Revolutionary of proof removed from the govern- 
Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), ment’s draft. 

all groups with support from the There is also now a new offence 

rural and urban poor in their areas of treason, encompassing support 
of operation. The primary objective for organisations and countries in 
of all three has been the establish- conflict with the Australian Defence 
ment of autonomous areas where Forces, but excluding humanitarian 
local people have control over re- assistance; maximum penalty - life 
source extraction and policing. The imprisonment. 

PKK, who George Bush Snr urged to Concern remains about the 

rise up against Saddam Hussein be- wide range of people that could be 
fore abandoning them, have main- caught in the net - families and 

tained a truce for the last two years, friends, journalists and lawyers, 
but are apparently still more dan- anyone who fails to report someone 
gerous than the rightwing militias they know is committing treason 
that operate in many Central and can also receive life imprisonment. 
South American countries. All of these people could also be de- 

Back in Australia, membership tained indefinitely under the yet to 
of such a proscribed organisations be passed ASIO bill, which is why 
is now an offence carrying a penalty lobbying continues by the individu- 
of up to 15 years jail. A further range als and groups who fought for good 
of terrorist organisation offences changes to the bad laws Labor and 
rely on an organisation being pro- the Liberals were and are deter- 
scribed, or proof in court that an or- mined to pass, 
ganisation commits terrorist acts. 
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A page from the 


Construction of Australia's 
first food irradiation facility 
continues, despite promises 
from politicians and non¬ 
violent direction to block it. 
Local, LEONIE EASTMENT 
reports from the protest 
camp at the site. 

It's three o'clock on a windy winter 
afternoon at the anti-nuclear 
protest camp site in Potassium 
Street, Narangba Industrial Estate, 
Deception Bay, Queensland. The 
address sounds like a truck stop on 
the road to hell and at times, when 
the hideousness of Steritech's pro¬ 
posed nuclear irradiation factory 
seems to be inching closer and 
closer to reality, it can feel like that 
too. 

Suddenly, two of the protesters 
take deck chairs across the road and 
set themselves up to more closely 
monitor the goings on at the 
Steritech site. Another person joins 
them, wearing a sombrero and 


Caboolture Shire, because now each 
of us in South East Queensland is a 
dinky-di local, according to the 
Federation of American Scientists 
report of March 6th, 2002. (look for 
‘Dr Henry Kelly's Testimony’ at 
www.fas.org) 

The scientists estimate it would 
only take an explosion of one Cobalt 
60 rod to contaminate an area of 
1,000 kilometres, if the wind was 
blowing at only one mile an hour. A 
conservative estimate true, but then 
it wouldn't do to alarm people - 
they might hurt themselves in the 
rush to sell up and move away. 

Besides, Biotechnology is the 
latest sacred cow in the Smart State, 
and non-believers had better stop 
talking about September 11; or the 
Titanic; or computer viruses. It's 
probably just being an alarmist to 
mention the other mishaps that 
could occur when you put a nuclear 
irradiation plant under the flight 
path of three airports. 

A lot of people don't feel they do 
belong in [Premier] Peter Beattie's 
vision any more. Those who voted 


The scientists estimate it would only take an 
explosion of one Cobalt 60 rod to contaminate an 
area of 1,000 kilometres, if the wind was blowing 
at only one mile an hour. 


holding a large umbrella up so that 
they don't get skin cancer and the 
farcical scene is set. 

On one side of the fence non¬ 
union labour, willing to service any¬ 
one who will give them money, 
spend yet another day sans safety 
glasses, tying up and welding steel 
formwork for the foundations of the 
nuclear irradiation factory. On the 
other side of the fence the protesters 
calmly note that still none of the 
workers are wearing hard hats and 
that no-one from Workplace Health 
and Safety has turned up, despite 
ample notification. 

Two local people arrive at the 
protest camp site to pick up their 
container. They delivered toffee 
pudding the other night. Actually I 
really should describe them as sup¬ 
porters who have houses in the 


for the Labor Party in Queensland 
last time around thought that the 
Labor Party Platform, Section 3.10.4 
"Labor will prohibit the develop¬ 
ment of nuclear irradiation plants in 
Queensland..." actually would be 
carried out if Labor won with a com¬ 
fortable majority. 

A group of concerned citizens 
visited Ken Hayward, their State 
Labor Member, and asked him 
about it. He advised them that there 
was a difference between party and 
government policy. 

Enough, we've all had enough 
of this nonsense and it's time for a 
strong cuppa. Just before we could 
have a Madura tea moment some 
young people arrive. Their friends 
had been out to the protest camp a 
few nights before - not the ones who 
threw the home made bomb at us, 


book of protest 
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Anne and baby Therese (above) a few 
days before seven activists were arrested 
in the struggle to stop the Steritech 
development. Two were fined, four were 
discharged without conviction and 
another is to appear in court on October 
9, charged with obstructing police. The 
melaleuca forest in the background is a 
registered endangered ecosystem 
according to the Dept of Natural 
Resources. 

For several days after the fence around 
the Steritech site was erected, this 
threatening sign (left) was displayed. The 
'electric 1 fence is directly approachable 
from the public footpath and there is 
nothing to stop an illiterate person from 
receiving 8500 volts. 


the many other ones who signed the 
petitions and took pamphlets away 
to distribute. 

These kids are worth fighting for 
and what's more they're prepared to 
fight for themselves as well. The 
other ones, the bomb throwing 
ones, are worth educating. So, we 
hope many people will be with us to 
try and stop the concrete trucks 


from pouring the foundations to 
Steritech's latest nuclear irradia¬ 
tion factory. Maybe they'll pour it 
this week - maybe never, if some of 
our legal research comes to 
fruition. 

We wonder how many will turn 
up for the marches around Australia 
in remembrance of Hiroshima Day 
on August 4. How many will also 


picket Steritech's other factories in 
Dandenong, Victoria and Wheth- 
erill Park, Sydney on the National 
Day of Action on August 7 ? 

Enough we hope. 

Further reading on the Narangba 
Industrial Estate anti-nuclear 
protest: www.citizen.org/cmep/ 
foodsafety/international/australia/ 


Privatising Water - Can big business meet human needs? 



12% of the world's population consumes 85% of the 
available fresh water. 


MELITA GRANT from AIDWATCH looks 
at water, a basic human need that is 
being monopolised by some of the 
world's biggest corporations. 

The world is without question facing 
a fresh water crisis. The statistics 
and predictions are over¬ 
whelming: more than a billion peo¬ 
ple lack access to safe drinking 
water, almost half the world’s popu¬ 
lation lacks adequate sanitation, 
and half the worlds hospital beds are 
filled by people suffering from 
water-borne diseases. 

Are we faced with a crisis relat¬ 
ing to inadequate supply of water, or 
unequal distribution? As 12% of the 
world's population consumes 85% 
of the available fresh water, this 
gives us a clue about resource distri¬ 
bution. Water consumption varies 
from 5 litres per day per person, to 
425 litres. The crisis we are facing, is 
like many others concerning hu¬ 
mans basic needs - one of inequal¬ 
ity. What are the development 
institutions doing to remedy this? 
Selling off the water. 


The World Bank, International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and Asian 
Development Bank (ADB) are the 
largest financiers of water projects 
in low-income countries, and the 
most important international insti¬ 
tutions in policy-making for the 
water sector. They see the solution 
to meeting people's basic require¬ 
ments lying in the private sector - 
not in public institutions. Through 
loan conditions, political influence, 
and direct subsidies for transna¬ 
tional water corporations, they are 
actively pursuing the privatisation 
of water supply infrastructure, dis¬ 
tribution, service operation, and 
testing facilities. 

In general, these institutions 
believe that the private sector is a 
more efficient and cost-effective 
provider of basic goods. The prac¬ 
tice of the World Bank is to discour¬ 
age debt-ridden governments from 
subsidising water and to push for 
full cost recovery from water con¬ 
sumers, meaning users pay the cost 
of operating, maintaining, and ex¬ 


panding the water 
utility. For the poor, 
this often means tar¬ 
iffs increasing to lev¬ 
els that are 
unaffordable. 

The problems 
with this model are 
vast, and well docu¬ 
mented. The thirst 
for control over water 
in the 21st century is 
a major social, eco¬ 
nomic and environ¬ 
mental challenge. 

Firstly, privatisa¬ 
tion increases in¬ 
equality by supplying 
only those who can 
pay. This often forces 
poor people to 
choose between ne¬ 
cessities such as 
water or health care, water or educa¬ 
tion. 

Secondly, when water is seen as 
a private commodity it is open to the 
same conditions as other tradeable 


goods. Currently, the industrial, 
agricultural and institutional sectors 
are responsible for 90% of the fresh 
water used in the world. 
Corporations have the capital to 


continue purchasing water, whereas 
citizens, especially the poor may not 
be able to afford it. 

As soon as a price is put on 

continued page 8 
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World Briefs 


Nigerian oil refinery 
blockaded 

150 middle aged women blockaded 
a Chevron oil terminal in Escravos, 
southern Nigeria, for two weeks last 
month, in protest at pollution and 
poverty in their area. The women, 
armed with food and cooking 
equipment, commandeered a boat 
and occupied the island shipping 
terminals jetties and helipads, 
stopping oil shipments and 
preventing staff leaving or arriving. 
At time of printing Chevron had 
apparently given written 
undertakings to start pollution 
remediation and development 
works, and employ some locals. 
Pollution has destroyed river fishing 
around the nearby town of of Warri, 
and locals say they have seen no jobs 
or other benefits from oil extraction 
and all of the costs. Chevron is 
heavily involved in Australia's 
northwest shelf oil and gas industry, 
and extracts oil from West 
Australia's Barrow Island, an industry 
showpiece of 'sustainable' mining. 

An oil barge occupation in Nigeria 
two years ago ended when police 
dropped onto the barges from 
helicopters and shot 2 people dead. 

Indonesia gets guns 
without reform 

The East Timor Action Network 
(ETAN) has condemned US moves to 
resume military aid to Indonesia, 
pointing to the Indonesian military's 
(TNI) continuing role in corruption, 
colonisation and violence. Amongst 
other activities, the TNI has allowed 
if not organised the movement of 
thousands of Laskar Jihad militants 
to trouble spots across Indonesia, 
against the express orders of 
President Megawati, and Indonesian 
officers still wanted over atrocities in 
East Timor have been instrumental 
in the setting up of new militias in 
West Papua, Sulewesi and Aceh. The 
TNI continues to draw most of its 
income from an extensive network 
of legal and illegal activities that 
include illegal logging (in West 
Papua); sale of fishing licenses to 
foreign fishing fleets; prostitution; 
drugs (notably Aceh-grown 
marijuana); and outright extortion 
(which target minority businesses, 
notably Chinese). 
www.etan.org 

Poisonous ingredients 
not regulated 

More evidence has emerged of the 
widespread but undeclared use of 
phthalates (THAY-lates), a family of 
toxic synthetic chemicals, in many 
household products, particularly 
cosmetics. The chemicals have been 
demonstrated to have a wide range 
of toxic effects in laboratory 
mammals, including effects on 
organ development, cancer 
incidence and reproductive 
abnormalities. An independent US 
study found phthalates in 52 of 72 
products, including popular 
fragrances, make-up and 
deodorants, and found that 11 
products contained more than one 
phthalate. Women of reproductive 
age were found to be at particular 
risk of accumulating high levels of 
different kinds of phthalates, with 
no research being done on the 
health effects. Like the US, Australia 
does not regulate the use of 
phthalates and manufacturers are 
not required to disclose them as 
ingredients. A campaign to at least 
regulate their use in children's toys 
has been ignored by the 
government, but taken up by some 
toy manufacturers. 
www.alternet.org 


An interview with 


Tariq 


While in Melbourne recently, Tariq 
AH took some time out to talk with 
Alex Kouttab about some of the top¬ 
ics discussed in his new book 'The 
Clash of Fundamentalisms'. 

Alex Kouttab: You talk a lot about Amer¬ 
ican imperialism, especially in terms of the 
global changes it has brought about. How does 
American imperialism today, differ from some 
of the other global empires in the past? 

Tariq Ali: The United States today is the only 
empire in the world. It has no challengers, it 
has no rival empires jostling for colonies, 
jostling for territory. It's the first time this has 
happened... Even in the past when you had a 
Roman empire which was strong, you did have 
other empires. The Roman empire was the big 
empire of the Mediterranean world. Elsewhere 
there was China etc. This is a global empire of 
epic proportions that we now confront. 

But there is no rival to them at the mo¬ 
ment; there is no military challenge possible 
and since the collapse of the Soviet Union and 
the communist world they have been in this 
position... Economically they have imposed 
neo-liberal economic policies on the whole 
world. It doesn't matter whether you are 
Senegal or Egypt or Australia or whatever, the 
same rigid market fundamentalist policies are 
being imposed. 

AK. You actually make reference in your book 
to the military industrial complex in America 
and the sort of mini satellite complexes that it 
creates in its wake; how money, particularly in 
terms of its global influence, is so intricately 
tied with military armament and re-arma¬ 
ment. It has been interesting, especially since 
September 11th, [to see] the sort of covert and 
sometimes overt national socio-political inter¬ 
ventions the States has done throughout Latin 
America, the middle East and places like that. 
What has changed since September 11 is in 
some sense the rhetoric. America isn't trying 
to hide its imperial interests anymore. 

TA: In my opinion, nothing much has 
changed since September 11. The United 
States carries on as before but it's more open, 
it's more shameless. But it’s been behaving like 
an empire for a long long time. It was an em¬ 
pire that dare not speak its name; it was an 
empire that was always coming up with other 
arguments: ‘Oh! We're not really an empire. 
We're different. We're not an imperialism.’ No 
one believed them of course. But this is now 
something which they are beginning to admit. 
The world doesn't like it but has accepted it. 
Empires have always in the past used rhetoric 
to justify their imperial interests. 

The example I always give is the British 
Empire which used the rhetoric of the anti¬ 
slavery movement to colonise Africa. Currenly 
they are using talk of humanitarian interven¬ 
tions to justify what they have done in the 
Balkans in the former Yugoslavia. 

This is why the notion that Israel could get 
away with murder in the way in which it has, 
without American support, is unthinkable. 
Without the support of Cheney, Bush and 
Rumsfeld, Ariel Sharon would not have gone 
into the Palestinian lands and done what he 
did. Basically he had that support and he knew 
it, and he still has that support. So for me it is 
grotesque to imagine that the United States 
should play the role of a mediator in this con¬ 
flict. 

I think there is a possibility of a peace so¬ 
lution if America wanted. And it would not re¬ 
quire sending in armies, it would simply 
require the United States saying to Israel, pull 



back to the '67 frontiers and laying the basis 
for a new Palestinian state. They could do it 
very quickly. All they have to do, if it even 
reaches that stage, is to threaten to withdraw 
economic support from Israel. That basically 
would do it but I don't think they are going to 
do that in a hurry and I think probably the only 
thing that would force them in that direction is 
if they feel that there are movements growing 
upo in the Arab world that threaten the stabil¬ 
ity of Saudi Arabia and Egypt. 

I mean, the road to Jerusalem may well lie 
through Cairo and Riad and it's a long struggle 
ahead. But I don't think that the Americans are 
just themselves going to push through the cre¬ 
ation of a Palestinian state which would be a 
meaningful state in any sense of the word. 

AK: Prior to Sharon's coming to power in 
Israel there was much political debate regard¬ 
ing leadership within Palestinian society. 
Specifically, whether or not there was opposi¬ 
tion to Yassir Arafat. 


THE CLASH OF 
lUNflAMtNTAIESMS 

CRUSMEl JIIUtUJlHi MfllEHPflH 


building heavy security apparatus, not for 
massive social infrastructure projects like 
health and education. They could have done a 
lot with that money and organised their peo¬ 
ple behind them. But Arafat insisted on behav¬ 
ing like a tin pot dictator. The problem was this 
was a tin pot dictator without a state. 

The situation that existed for most of the 
twentieth century in the world of Islam. You 
had large communist parties which were 
wiped out and destroyed by the coup detat's 
organised by the United States in league with 
the islamists. You had a very vibrant, secular 
and left culture in the whole Islamic world and 
basically what the United States did was to use 
Islam as a bulwark to crush it. They were in 
open alliance with Islam and it's not a secret 
that Osama bin Laden and most of the al 
Quaeda qroup were created by them to go and 
fight the war in Afghanistan and later in 
Bosnia. The Islamists have to explain to their 
supporters why they collaborated with the 
Amercian Empire for such a long time and 
who knows they might do so again. We don't 



In my opinion, nothing much has 
changed since September 11. The 
United States carries on as before but 
it's more open, it's more shameless. 
But it's been behaving like an empire 
for a long long time. - Tariq Ali 


TARIQ All 


TA: Well there was but it was very quiet for a 
long time. Not wanting to attack him in public. 
I think one shouldn't forget the one reason for 
the latest Intifada. Sharon of course supplied 
the excuse, but Palestinian anger against its 
own leadership was very strong indeed and 
against the corruption of that leadership; the 
venality of it. That it was getting large amounts 
of money from the European Union and else¬ 
where and this money was being used for 


know what's going to happen over the next ten 
years. The one thing we have to be very clear 
about is that the Islamists do not offer a set of 
social, economic, cultural policies that could 
defeat the empire. They are by and large very 
backward looking in what they offer and thats 
why they will never succeed. One has to fight 
on two fronts today in the Muslim world. 
Against fundamentalism and against the em¬ 
pire, which is not an easy thing to do but it's 
the only way forward. 
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Australian refugee action 
groups: shifting game positions 

JACK H SMIT 

The time may have come for refugee advocates in Australia to reconsider their positions 
in the human rights landscape following the latest statements by Immigration Minister 
Ruddock on the June 2002 Woomera breakout. 


The recent breakout may have 
been spontaneous, like the break¬ 
out at Easter, but it was also 
botched. Several refugee groups 
quickly distanced themselves 
from those who were part of this 
event, regardless of whether the 
Minister of Immigration chooses 
to recognise this or not. 

But with what could have 
been interpreted at the time as 
impending deaths - no matter 
how the government may seal ac - 
cess to the Woomera facility or in¬ 
formation about what happens 
inside - I feel quite mild towards 
those who went to Woomera with 
a collection of vehicles, beeped 
their horns at the detainees in the 
middle of the night and tried to 
show some kind of sympathy. 

The Dutch did a better job 
during World War II. Thanks to a 
flourishing resistance movement, 
connected across other countries, 
such as France and Belgium, 
thousands of Jewish families 
found a home in haystacks, 
chicken coops and hidden spaces 
in some of Holland's stately man¬ 
sions. Some of these families were 
freed from prison facilities where 
they were waiting for the death 
trains bringing them to Auswitz, 
Treblinka and Bergen-Belsen. 

Australians are far less con¬ 
nected to the dramatic past of the 
Second World War than their 
European counterparts, and con¬ 
sequently their European immi¬ 
grant families. The events, which 
marked the world, left an impres¬ 
sion of archetypical proportions 
on all Europeans, and sometimes 
the immigrant in me accuses 
Australians, who were born and 
bred in our beautiful country, of 
ignorance and an appalling lack of 
education in an attempt to explain 
what I sometimes see as a corpse¬ 
like apathy about politics, politi¬ 
cians and government decisions. 

And since my personal in¬ 
volvement with the asylum seeker 
and refugee movement in 
Australia started last year, I notice 
a similar absence of knowledge of 
the UN Refugee Conventions in 
the debate about the Howard gov¬ 
ernment's policies: most talk 
about the issues without ever re¬ 
ferring to what Australia really 
should take for granted: a firmly 
committed government position 
to honouring all aspects of that 
Convention. 

Without this aspect of the 
refugee debate, the issue is merely 
a tug-of-war between compas¬ 
sion and State sovereignty - and 
the Howard government is well 
aware of that. Thanks to this ab¬ 
sent element in the conscious¬ 
ness of Australians they won a 
third term of office, and they keep 
the true obligations of Australia to 
the UN Convention well hidden. 

Australia was not brought to 


the brink of experiencing a night¬ 
mare in which the demons told its 
inhabitants that its national char¬ 
acter, its art and literature, its free¬ 
dom of speech, its freedom of 
association and its expressions of 
democracy would no longer be al¬ 
lowed. This may explain why cur¬ 
rently human rights abuses of the 
proportion we see under the 
Howard government can take 
place without a major revolution 
by a majority of citizens. 

A small number of Australians 
played a major part in the under¬ 
ground movement in Europe dur¬ 
ing the War. One of those was 
Nancy Wake, who under her oper¬ 
ative name of 'White Mouse' be¬ 
came one of the most respected 
figures in the underground move¬ 
ment. But when I read about 
Nancy Wake's relationship with 
Australia I am reminded of my 
own fury about the Australian ab¬ 
sence of that aspect, formed in 
the European psyche as a result of 
the war: already in her nineties, 
the White Mouse departed from 
Australia, vowing to never return. 

The failure of successive gov¬ 
ernments to join other nations in 
the western world to honour 
those who were central figures in 


WWII's underground movement 
is clear evidence of this absence 
in the development of the 
Australian psyche. 

It may well be the reason 
Australia now faces the issues in a 
hideous way; it may well be the 
reason a government of extremist 
proportions stays in power, de¬ 
luding its voters with the Taw and 
order’ equivalent of 'border pro¬ 
tection', meanwhile manipulat¬ 
ing Australians by selling an 
interpretation of the UN Refugee 
Convention that cuts policy into 
two halves. 

With Ruddock trying to ad¬ 
vance the plot by introducing al¬ 
lusions to murder charges for 
those who try to assist detainees 
to escape a situation which in the 
future, by an Australian court, 
may well to be found 'illegal cus¬ 
tody', the scenario becomes more 
immediate. 

The secrecy surrounding 
what really happens in the deten¬ 
tion centres is slowly being un¬ 


covered thanks to unrelenting pro 
bono work and resulting achieve¬ 
ments of people like Julian 
Burnside QC and his partner Kate 
Durham, by a recent visit by Anne 
Coombs, co-founder of Rural 
Australians for Refugees to 
Christmas Island, and by Dave 
McKay and Ross Parry of the 
Woomera Embassy, to name just a 
few. Also through hard work by a 
growing number of doggedly de¬ 
termined Australians who insist 
on visiting detainees, and bring¬ 
ing to the outside what really 
takes place in the recesses of a 
sick government mind, as it is re¬ 
flected by its hounds, Australasian 
Correctional Management. 

No matter how the Minister 
spins the truth, he is and will re¬ 
main the 'primus inter pares' of 
refugee workers by virtue of the 
Crown in the Australian territo¬ 
ries. As such, he carries full re¬ 
sponsibility for the wellbeing of 
asylum seekers, approved or re¬ 
jected as they may be. 

The growing number of 
refugee groups and alliances will 
hold him to that responsibility. 
But when deaths inside Woomera 
seem more likely than ever, more 
and more Australians are likely to 


stand up and be counted. It is to 
be expected that a great number 
of people will support and also 
initiate breakouts and create an 
elaborate network of sanctuary 
places where escapees will be hid¬ 
den after having been whisked 
away from environments where 
human rights abuses are the order 
of the day. 

Nobody else can be made re¬ 
sponsible for these acts of kind¬ 
ness than the government, which 
created the conditions for these 
human rights abuses to occur in 
the first place. Either the govern¬ 
ment changes its policies of dev¬ 
astating oppression and human 
suffering or decent Australians 
will become prisoners of con¬ 
science. 


Project SafeCom Inc 


"The immigrant in me accuses Australians, 
who were born and bred in our beautiful 
country, of ignorance and an appalling 
lack of education in an attempt to explain 
what I sometimes see as a corpse-like 
apathy about politics, politicians and 
government decisions." 


Open letter to Mr Downer 
concerning Australian role 
in Iraq 

Dear Mr Downer, 

On Lateline tonight (July 18) you appeared agitated with questions 
regarding the reality of the threat posed by Saddam Hussein, and 
the need for our elected officials to supply tangible evidence of this 
threat before engaging in more military violence. 

The essence of your response was a glib reminder that Saddam is 
building "Weapons Of Mass Destruction" and has used biological 
agents and nerve gas "against his own people" in the past. Gasp! 

It goes without saying, Mr Downer, that the most dangerous rogue 
state on our fragile little planet - the only home we know - is the 
United States of America, possessing more Weapons Of Mass 
Destruction than all other nations combined. 

How are we supposed to forget this simple fact when we hear your 
implicitly racist rhetoric about the Iraqi threat? 

As for using biological agents against "his own people", I would re¬ 
mind you that Saddam Hussein does NOT, in fact, OWN the people 
of Iraq, or permit any alternatives. 

Since Australia has already contributed to the murder of AT LEAST 
a million non-voting Iraqi civilians (500,000 children) with assis¬ 
tance and support of the US mandated destruction of critical infra¬ 
structure and subsequent sanctions, it would be nice if we could 
spare a moment or two to consider the ramifications for civilians of 
further military-industrial hydrocarbon-thieving violence. 

I expect you know that my simple words are accurate and factual, 
since you are in a high enough position of office to be privy to 
these details and more. In case you are not armed with the facts, I 
suggest you visit the website of the United States military to verify 
my claim of intentional destmction of critical infrastructure at: 
www.gulflink.osd.mil - 

then search for the declassified document - IRAQ WATER TREAT¬ 
MENT VULNERABILITIES (U)* - to see how western Terrorists In 
Uniform work. 

For numerological verification, I'll simply quote Madelaine 
Albright in response to Leslie Stahl: 

Stahl: "The question is, are they [sanctions] missing the mark? 

We have heard that half a million children have died. I mean, this is 
more children than died in Hiroshima. Is the price worth it?’ 

Albright: "This is a very hard choice, but the price, we think the 
price is worth it." - CBS Television ‘60 Minutes', 12th May 1996 

Now we turn to the use of biological weapons on the people at 
home. 

What do you know about the status and details surrounding the 
distribution of anthrax through the US post, Mr Downer? 

Are you aware that the Ames strain of anthrax found in ALL of the 
letters sent to the media and members of the Democrats who 
dared to oppose John Ashcroft's Patriot Act, has been identified as 
originating from the FORT DETRICK BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS LAB 
of the United States military? 

Are you aware that the main suspect in the case - according to the 
US community of bio-research scientists - is a Dr Philip Zack, who 
appears to be an intelligence-agent for both the US and Israel? 

Are you aware that the US citizen responsible for sending the an¬ 
thrax framed the letters to give the appearance that Arabs were re¬ 
sponsible? www.ctnow.com Jan 20 2002 

Mr. Downer, how many Arabs will we kill for that glittering prize in 
Basra? 

Is it our oil? 

Will it be good for the "National Interest"? 

Will the price be "worth it"? 

This letter was first posted to www.melbourne.indymedia.org 

*Document reference: 511rept.91 / DTG: 221900Z JAN. 91 
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Wild Politics 

by Dr Susan Hawthorn 


REVIEW BY LIAM CRANLEY 

If you're wondering what 
the myriad problems of the 
world have in common and 
how they might be 
coherently addressed, look 
no further for at least some 
of the answers. 

A new book by Dr Susan 
Hawthorne, Wild Politics, exposes 
many of the lies behind economic 
and political power, and argues 
convincingly that a new politics of 
biodiversity and connection to 
place and community is the an¬ 
swer. 

The book’s roots are in femi¬ 
nist critiques of dominant western 
culture, but indigenous and eco¬ 
logical world-views are also exam¬ 
ined. Biodiversity is proposed as a 
useful metaphor for understand¬ 
ing the integrity of differing view¬ 
points, and some common 
experiences quickly provide direc¬ 
tion: 

“I argue that systemic 
power tends toward the univer¬ 
sal and toward the imposition 
of sameness, homogeneity, 
monopoly, and mono-cultural- 
ism. The imposition comes 
from an inability to see beyond 
the dominant culture para¬ 
digm into the lives and circum¬ 
stances of others ... the 
powerful suffer from Domin¬ 
ant Culture Stupidities." 

Those stupidities and their im¬ 
pacts are incisively examined, and 
the link between sameness and 
disconnection/alienation is estab¬ 
lished. A feel for the “Wild Politics” 
of the title begins to emerge: 
“Where-ever disengagement, 
dislocation and disconnection 
occur, there the wild is being 
tamed or co-opted.” 
Disconnection is no accident; 
separating people from their com¬ 
munities, their bodies, and their 
land is pivotal to the power of cap¬ 


italism, patriarchy, and colonial¬ 
ism. Doing things differently, with¬ 
out power-over, or presumption, 
might be wild politics. To be sure, 
The Paper spoke to Dr Susan 
Hawthorne herself. 

TP: What does wild politics 
take, on a personal level? 

SH Respect is too small a word 
in some ways, but it means taking 
other people seriously, seeing 
other peoples needs as equal to 
ones own, maybe even greater 
than ones own in some circum¬ 
stances. That requires listening, 
and it requires doing something, in 
some circumstances. But not 
doing it in a patronising way, not 
for their own good, but finding out 
what peoples needs and priorities 


are, and working from there. 

Working with people you 
know, engage and connect with, 
have a relationship with is very im¬ 
portant, are really central to the 
whole idea. 

Wild politics isn’t purist it’s 
open to anyone, except maybe the 
super-rich, what I call the trans¬ 
nationals. I don’t believe in purity - 
purity leads to fundamentalism, 
and there’s enough of that already. 
Wild politics says, try something 
out and see how it works; if it does¬ 
n’t work try something else. But it 
does take testing actions and be¬ 
haviour; asking is this contributing 
to the long-term sustainability of 
the planet or is it destroying it. For 
people with power, I’d like to see 
them begin to take responsibility 
for the consequences of their ac¬ 
tions. 

TP: Can the relationships to 
land seen in indigenous cultures 
and discussed in the book really be 
relevant to city dwelling white folk? 

SH: Yes. I think people do have 
connections to land, in quiet and 
subconscious ways, it’s just that we 
don’t recognise that in our culture. 
I have strong connections to parts 
of this city, can remember things 
that have happened, places, land¬ 
marks, and so on that mean things 


to me, and give me at least a 
greater level of comfort. So can 
most people. If I can activate that 
and think of it as a real connection, 
that changes the way I approach 
the space and those I share it with. 

What’s different for us is that 
we have a western land tenure sys¬ 
tem that doesn’t require connec¬ 
tion or require responsibility. 

TP: Do you see wild politics re¬ 
vitalising any of the political insti¬ 
tutions we know, such as the Labor 
party, and creating change that 
way? 

Not really. It’s going to take 
grassroots change rather than in¬ 
stitutions taking any of these ideas 
on. Most people involved are so 
hooked into the old way of doing 


things. These institutions have to 
be not only reformed, but radically 
overturned. The problem with all 
of them is that they are designed 
from the top down, and we need to 
overturn that, and design them 
from the bottom up. If they don’t 
work for the poorest and most 
marginalised people, they don’t 
work. They are the testing ground, 
and institutions at the moment 
don’t give a shit about that. 

It’s hard to separate ourselves 
out, but I think if enough people 
start to move in the same direction 
then gradual change can happen. 
And I do think it needs to be grad¬ 
ual, I don’t believe in violent revo¬ 
lutions. Means and ends have to 
match. 

TP: Where can people see the 
emergence of wild politics in the 
world today? 

SH: Mostly clearly among very 
poor people, like UBINIG, which is 
empowering women in 
Bangladesh and changing their 
lives, or the political organising by 
Dalit women in India. Some femi¬ 
nist groups, though certainly not 
all. I don’t think Liberal feminists 
for example are doing us any 
favours. The ecological movement, 
and I mean the ecological move¬ 
ment rather than the institutional 


environmentalists who are out 
there to make it easier for capital; 
they’re plugged into the institu¬ 
tions as they are. Wherever groups 
are there to try and do something 
concrete and creative for the peo¬ 
ple on the ground, not impose an 
agenda of their own.” 

Wild politics might remain 
vague to most academic and polit¬ 
ical spectators, being incompatible 
with the hierarchies and measure¬ 
ment so essential to such institu¬ 
tions. But no reader will doubt the 
reality and significance of the 
‘wild’, the book is too well written 
and referenced for that. 

Not least of the books pleas¬ 


ures is a solid rebuttal to the, 
‘you’re a pack of no-idea day 
dreamers’ line of rightwing criti¬ 
cism, and from a very current and 
Australian perspective. 

Susan Hawthorne’s book is a 
major contribution, on several lev¬ 
els, to the definition of what we’re 
fighting for. 


Susan Hawthorne is the author of a 
novel, two collections of poetry, (co- 
) editor of eight anthologies, and a 
founding member of the 
Performing Older Women’s Circus. 
‘Wild Politics’ is produced by 
Spinifex Press, Melbourne, $29.95. 


"Where-ever disengagement, dislocation and 
disconnection occur, there the wild is being tamed 
or co-opted." 


Privatising Water contd from page 5 


water, who is going to buy it for the 
environment? As corporations are 
dependent on increased consump¬ 
tion to generate profits they are 
much more likely to invest in de¬ 
salination, diversion or exporting 
water as opposed to conservation. 

Additionally, privatising water 
threatens democracy. Democratic 
community involvement in water 
management decisions is essential 
to ensure safe, adequate water 
supplies for all. The IMF and the 
World Bank are not appropriate in¬ 
stitutions to be making decisions 
about water management. World 
Bank agreements are considered to 
be ‘intellectual property’ and thus 
the public has no access to the 
terms or details of World Bank 
projects that significantly affect 
their lives. 

Health risks are often in¬ 
creased with privatisation. Water 
management and testing compa¬ 


nies have concealed information 
about health risks, resulting in 
widespread illness, and in some 
cases death. Water corporations 
are primarily interested in profits, 
not the health of people. 

Who else is involved in the 
plan to privatise the world's water? 
There are a handful of corpora¬ 
tions currently monopolising the 
water market, and eager to gain a 
bigger share in it. The water indus¬ 
try is already a US$400bn a year 
business globally, which makes it 
one-third larger than global phar¬ 
maceuticals. 

Ten corporate giants are vying 
for control of water, but two French 
companies - Suez Lyonnaise des 
Eaux and Vivendi - currently con¬ 
trol two-thirds of the world market. 

One example of the interplay 
between the World Bank and water 
corporations is found in Argentina. 
The state-run water company was 


sold to a subsidiary of Suez- 
Lyonnaise. The International 
Finance Corporation (IFC), an arm 
of the World Bank, provided a 
US$172.5m loan to the subsidiary 
in 1994. It doubled the water rates, 
but the water remained bacterio- 
logically contaminated. The com¬ 
pany was forced to pull out 
because people refused to pay 
their bills. 

The policies and programs of 
the multilateral banks such as the 
World Bank and ADB are highly rel¬ 
evant to Australians, as it is our 
money that helps fund these insti¬ 
tutions. 

Alternatives to privatisation 

It is often true that governments 
have done an appalling job at pro¬ 
viding basic services for their citi¬ 
zens. Crippled by debt, corruption 
and inefficient systems, some gov¬ 
ernments are unable to finance ef¬ 


fective water and sanitation serv¬ 
ices. 

However, this is not an ade¬ 
quate reason to transfer these 
community assets to corporate 
hands. Our institutions must be 
transformed, and global inequali¬ 
ties addressed to enable this trans¬ 
formation. 

The rhetoric of the big banks is 
not working, evidenced by the fact 
that six-thousand children die 
each day from water related dis¬ 
eases. This statistic is cited in the 
Human Waste Report - launched 
in March on World Water Day by 
two leading British development 
agencies. The report calls on gov¬ 
ernments to secure adequate 
water and sanitation for all by 
2025. At the present rate of ex¬ 
ploitation, the majority of the 
world's population will be without 
access to adequate water supplies 
by this date. 


In collaboration with commu¬ 
nity groups and NGOs throughout 
the world, AID/WATCH have 
launched a campaign calling for 
the right to water. This is not sim¬ 
ply semantic, because human 
rights cannot be sold, traded, or 
commodified. However, while 
water is defined as a human need 
by institutions such as the World 
Bank and water corporations, it 
can be serviced, and is therefore 
prey to competition and inevitably, 
inequality. 

Melita Grant is a member of 
AID/WATCH, a community-based, 
not for profit, activist group that 
campaigns on Australian involve - 
ment in overseas aid and develop - 
ment projects, programs and 
policies. For more information on 
AID/WATCH and upcoming talks 
contact: aidwatch@mpx.com.au. 
Or (02) 9557 8944. 
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UK mental health 
reforms cause anxiety 


The re is NO Alternative 

(at least until we can work out if their 
CLAIMS are True.,.) 



ANDREW MILNE 

Proposed reforms of the mental 
health system in the UK causing 
alarm amongst charities over there 
are partially based on current 
Australian practices, according to 
mental health support group SANE. 
But while SANE Australia Deputy 
Director Paul Morgan says he 
understands the concerns of the UK 
groups, he believes that the 
reforms are more complex and 
positive than what has been 
reported. 

The British Mental Health Alliance, a group 
of 50 mental health support organisations, 
has criticised aspects of the draft mental 
health bill, particularly allowing someone to 
be locked up indefinitely even if they haven’t 
committed a crime, and making treatment 
for the seriously ill compulsory even if 
against their will. 

The British Law Society has called the 
laws “draconian”, while Marjorie Wallace, 
CEO of SANE UK, told the BBC: “People are 
already very alarmed about coercion in the 
psychiatric services and if it has the effect of 
engendering more fear then people might 
be turned away from services altogether.” 
She claimed the reforms would not address 
lack of services and access to risk assess¬ 
ment and hospital care when people need it. 

UK mental health charity MIND say on 
their website that the Mental Health 
Alliance is concerned about, “the 
Government’s continued insistence on ex¬ 
tending the role of compulsion in mental 
health and on making public safety the driv¬ 
ing force of mental health policy,” as op¬ 
posed to the needs of those suffering from 
mental illness themselves. The Blair 
Government’s reforms were partially in¬ 
spired as a response to high profile media 
coverage of a series of attacks and even 
killings by people with serious mental con¬ 
ditions in the UK. 

Part of the problem, say experts, is that 
scare campaigns get press. As Paul Morgan 


from SANE Australia puts it, “you can put 
millions of dollars into community care, 
employ thousands of staff, as the Blair 
Government have done, and you’ll get two 
lines on page 27. But when one person gets 
attacked or even killed by someone mentally 
ill, it’s page one material.” 

Morgan also says that you cannot com¬ 
pare conditions between Australian and 
Britain. “It’s a lot more violent society, and 
when you get a murder a week from mental 
illness - although you have to compare that 
against how the many more murders there 
generally- the reforms are understandable,” 
he says. But he admits that the concerns of 
many UK groups are legitimate - “they’re 
worried that (in terms of rights) they’re 
going to throw out the baby with the bath¬ 
water". 

Morgan says that the mental health sys¬ 
tem in Australia is OK but could be better. 
“Australia had a really radical, progressive 
national mental health campaign in the 
early 90s, with a rollout of community serv¬ 
ices, but since then it has been very poorly 
resourced.” 

The debate over the mental health re¬ 
forms follows a report released from MIND 
detailing widespread racism in the UK men¬ 
tal health sector. The report said that black 
people were more likely than whites to be 
involuntarily detained and medicated, and 
also claimed that psychiatric patients were 
given no say in their treatment and often lit¬ 
tle information on the side effects of med¬ 
ication by doctors. 

Numerous countries have 
networks of 'psychiatric 
survivors' as they call 
themselves, and even 'Mad 
Pride' festivals and 
demonstrations. 

Concerns over violations of the human 
rights of those suffering mental illness are a 
growing area of activism around the world, 
with numerous countries having networks 
of ‘psychiatric survivors’ as they call them¬ 
selves, and even ‘Mad Pride’ festivals and 
demonstrations. These activists are chal¬ 


lenging individuals and governments about 
behaviour in the mental health system, par¬ 
ticularly relating to the role of coercion and 
the power of doctors. 

For example, as writer Rob Wipond 
pointed out in a recent edition of Adbusters 
magazine, in Canada there is no legal right 
of access to a lawyer for someone certified 
mentally ill, no legal definition of what qual¬ 
ifies as a medical ‘examination’, and in large 
parts of the world mental health laws give 
wide discretionary powers to doctors. 
Wipond also mentions the treatment of dis¬ 
sidents in China using electroshock therapy, 
and CIA use of electroshock to condition 
people in the 60s. 

In the same edition writer Lucy Gwin 
documents how after a car accident she had 
been “labelled Severely Brain Damaged, 
presumed to be dangerous, and deported 
without due process or any other silly legal 
fanfare from the free world to one where 
human rights are, suddenly, privileges to be 
earnt with what is termed ‘compliance’”. 


One of the most famous cases of such 
coercion and ‘compliance’ is fanet 
Cresswell, a 71 year old playwright and es¬ 
sayist who has been kept for 22 years in 
Broadmoor High Security Hospital in the 
UK, and highlighted in recent features in the 
Independent newspaper, fanet’s initial 
crime was to attack her therapist - in 1976. 
She has since then remained in high secu¬ 
rity, amongst child rapists and serial killers, 
and in a bizarre catch-22 situation, has not 
been allowed to leave because she insists 
she is not mad and therefore, according to 
the authorities, is a potentially dangerous 
mental case. 

Since her story was covered in the 
media, her rights have been gradually 
eroded and medication forced upon her, ac¬ 
cording to reports in the Independent, with 
hospital authorities continue to claim that 
Cresswell has ‘classic symptoms of a major 
mental illness’, an assertion that other med¬ 
ical experts have disputed. Cresswell cur¬ 
rently remains in custody. 



Letters 


Send to: PO Box 1733 Collingwood, VIC 3066, or letters@thepaper.org.au 


Drop us a line with comments or complaints, rants and ideas. Maximum length should be around 200 words. 


No debate, no cave in 

Dear Editors 

If Meg Lees and other 
Democrat Senators now want a 
Debate on the hypothetical sale 
proceeds of the publicly owned 
51% of Telstra they are clearly not 
opposed to that sale in principle. 

While rank and file 
Democrats may rightly argue that 
they have the final say on policy 
the pro-sale Senators can simply 
split from their party over the 
issue and vote with the Howard 
Government. 

Contrast this with the 
Progressive Labour Party which 
was formed in 1996 by people 
who quite specifically oppose 


privatisation of key industries 
and essential public services. It 
also opposes the related philoso¬ 
phy underpinning Competition 
Policy as Sophistry that merely 
benefits a very small section of 
the population and disadvan¬ 
tages all the rest. 

Although still not repre¬ 
sented in Parliament the PLP in¬ 
tends to again stand candidates 
in the next federal election. That 
could be as early as the next 
Double Dissolution. 

Klaas Woldring, 

Pearl Beach, NSW. 


Clicks 'n' Cuts praised 

Dear Editors, 

Congratulations to Vikki 
Riley for her insightful and lively 
Clicks ‘n’ Cuts section. She is to 
be congratulated for taking a 
stand and daring to have an 
opinion when too many on both 
the right and the left seem to 
tread very carefully in matters of 
great importance. This is also 
true of some other articles I have 
seen in The Paper which try too 
hard to be balanced. We need to 
make a stronger stand now more 
than ever. 

Particular thanks to her ex¬ 


posing the potential underlying 
motives behind ‘Onlineopinion’ 
of which I had been unaware al¬ 
though I do feel she sometimes 
creeps into the realm of conspir¬ 
acy theory. 

Pat Shaney. 

Newcastle, NSW. 


Faith in democracy 

Dear Editors, 

Your front page article ‘War 
on terror boosts heroin supply’ 
(ed 36) worried me. While I have 
no doubt that an unfortunate 


side effect to the ongoing disrup¬ 
tion in Afghanistan may result in 
increased opium growth, I find it 
stretching credulity to suggest 
the US is directly responsible. 

There will always be corrupt 
individuals, but to suggest that 
the mechanisms of a liberal 
democracy are somehow com¬ 
promised or that these mecha¬ 
nisms cannot sort out the wheat 
from the chaff is a little pes¬ 
simistic. 

We have to have faith in 
democracy for democracy to 
work. 

DP 

Geelong, Vic. 





Mike Parr: CLosing the concentration camps? 


Ry HASKIN9S considers the controversy over Mike Parr's most 
recent performance piece. 


At the Monash University Museum of Art 
in late June performance artist, Mike 
Parr, sewed through his lips, eyebrows, 
cheeks, chin and nose. Bold text on the 
wall behind him read, "Close the con¬ 
centration camps". The performance has 
received mixed reactions, some ques¬ 
tioning the integrity of the work's mo¬ 
tives, others applauding Parr's boldness 
in confronting such a contentious issue 
within a contemporary art context. 

It seems easy to suggest 'he's preaching 
to the converted' and challenge Parr's 
choice to present this work in a gallery. 
With such obvious political intention 
would the performance have been more 
engaging in a common public place? 
After seeing the entirety of the work it be¬ 
comes apparent that the gallery was the 
appropriate space. 

The work occupied three rooms: ex¬ 
cerpts from Not the Hilton - Joint 
Parliamentary Report on Detention 
Centres were slide projected onto one 
wall, whilst another room exhibited 
framed letters of dialogue between him¬ 
self and friend Dr. David Bromfield dis¬ 
cussing the politics and contexts of the 
work. With several layers of ideas, the 
gallery format proved to be a practical 
space to distinguish these ideas. 
Together, the information throughout 
these other rooms helped to form a 
greater depth of understanding into 


Parr's sewn face performance. 

The excerpts from the Not the Hiltonpax- 
liamentary report emphasized the clini¬ 
cal language used, attempting to 
dehumanise and shift focus away from 
the subjects. Parr's motives for the per¬ 
formance were given a context. The 
framed letters between Parr and 
Bromfield allowed the audience an in¬ 
sight into the ideas and process inform¬ 
ing the work. 

Two weeks after Close the Concentration 
Camps, Parr gave a talk on how the per¬ 
formance related to works he had done 
in the past. Parr told of being born with 
one arm. He recounted a performance in 
1977, where he made it look as if he were 
cutting off one of his arms with a small 
axe. His shirt sleeve had been stuffed 
with meat and fitted with a prosthetic 
hand. 

Twenty-five years later in a recent show 
at Sydney's Artspace, Parr demonstrated 
he is still confronting issues about pre¬ 
conceptions we have of the body, pain 
threshold and living art. Here he sat qui - 
etly with gaffer tape covering his eyes as 
a man in builder's overalls nailed his 
only arm to a wall titled Malevich (A po¬ 
litical arm). Malevich was a pioneer of 
abstract minimalist painting. Parr makes 
a comparison of the dead art surface that 
interests Malevich to the living art sur¬ 


face on the wall; his arm nailed to the 
wall. It was also explained an imporant 
element of the performance was the 
choice the artist had in deciding when to 
end the performance. He managed his 
goal of 30 hours. 



Mike Parr mid performance 
Image: Monash University gallery 


People have described him as being ob- 
ssessed with self mutilation. In his talk he 
explained the performances as investiga¬ 
tions into manipulation of self; changing 
the body, in order to gain a relief from his 
usual self. 


The act of sewing the mouth is explicitly 
political and emotive form of expression. 
It is a hard-hitting communication de¬ 
vice, making the image a magnet for 
media attention. As a communication 
tool for the detainees it worked more ef¬ 
fectively than many attempts by local ac¬ 
tivists to receive attention for their pleas. 

The power of this image has begun a 
trend of appropriation within art culture. 
Various fashion magazines have dis¬ 
played models appearing to have their 
mouths sewn up.The front cover of this 
year's Melbourne NextWave Festival cat¬ 
alogue presented a pair of lips being 
freed of a needle and thread. Criticism of 
the Next Wave cover image concerned 
the use of a contentious political image 
just to catch the eye. Was it disrespectful 
towards the detainees in using their des¬ 
perate action as a marketing tool? Some 
also argue that such use of an emotive 
political image can blur, neturalise or 
misinterpret the image’s original mean¬ 
ing. 

Is this kind of appropriation a help or 
hindrance to the original issue? It seems 
it depends how you use it. Parr asserts 
that the work was a form of political soli¬ 
darity. And favourable responses to Mike 
Parr's performance suggest that, by shar¬ 
ing the actions asylum seekers resorted 
to in desperation, he boldly supported 
their aims. 


Doin' It D.I.y. Style 

Art:CuLt caught up with Lou Smith, presenter of the Do It yourseLf 
Arts show on Melbourne's 3CR community radio station. 


What and who have you featured in the 
six months you’ve been on-air? 

On the show, I try to look at all arts medi¬ 
ums from a DIY perspective. I must 
admit I have been really lucky to have in¬ 
terviewed some really interesting people 
in the short time the show has been 
going. Reclaim Da Mullet [a group pro¬ 
viding alternative events to the Adelaide 
Fringe Festival in response to corporate 
sponsorship and restricted artist partici¬ 
pation] from South Oz did a cool politico 
rap over the phone. Citizens X,Y and Z 
from RAGE [Residents Activating Graffiti 
Energy] spoke about Cleansurface.org 
and chatted about grey washing of 
Melbourne’s city walls. Lucazoid, an 
artist from Sydney, also came in for an 
hour and chatted about his text message 
haiku, SCAN [Social Centre Autonomous 
Network] and played some funky-ass 
DIY music that he brought in, that was 
heaps of fun... 

I try to interview people who would clas¬ 
sify themselves as DIY or independent 
artists and musicians. But I have inter¬ 
viewed some people such as Karen 
Finley, the North American performance 
artist, whose Australian tour was really 
heavily advertised and she is an artist 
within the ‘established arts world’. 


I think DIY artists are misrepresented in 
mainstream media consistently, if they 
get access to media at all. The DIY Arts 
Show hopes to give arts practitioners a 
space to speak about their projects in 
more than a 3 minute sound grab. Its all 
about creating dialogue really but dia¬ 
logue between artists themselves and 
the community. That’s what I hope any¬ 
way... 

How do you think arts can directly r e- 
late to political activism? 

There are lots of people who realise and 
actualise the importance of a creative/ 
artistic presence within activism and 
politics, whether it be through invisible 
theatre or puppetry. At Woomera 2002 
the Hope Bus’s Freedom Kite was a 
beautiful creative symbol and a highly 
political one. There’s a new group 
started up who I interviewed the other 
week, CFC or Creative Futures 
Collective, who have initiated a space in 
Trades Hall here in Melbourne for the 
very reason of setting up an accessible 
community space in which to create 
puppets and banners etc for actions. Just 
having one person at an action who is 
creative can totally change the dynamic, 
it can make the action more welcoming 
to a diversity of people. 


A lot of artists who come on your sho w Does the DIY arts approach extend to 
seem to have a political motiv ation. distribution and promotion? 



ally stressful after you’ve 
spent however long making 
your art and then you have to 
try and sell it as well. 
Personally, I’m really into 
swaps. 

One final comment... 

Doin the DIY Arts Show has 
made me more aware of the 
diversity, culturally and artis¬ 
tically, that exists within the 
DIY arts world. Cheers to all 
the amazing people who 
have come on the show and 
who support it... I’m going to 
make some zines now... 


I guess its a crucial element and often a 
forgotten one when people talk about 
DIY arts although its definitely not for¬ 
gettable when you hand sew 200 zines. In 
the zine world, and I’d say probably also 
in the video activism world for instance, 
its celebrated. You know, photocopy 
techniques, distro etc. It can be competi¬ 
tive even [in a nice way of course]. I think 
its great to learn all this stuff but it is re¬ 


The DIY Arts Show is on 3CR 
Community Radio 855AM in 
Melbourne, currently 5-6pm 
Thursdays. Get in touch with 
Lou through the station [(03) 94198377] if 
you would like to chat about your proj - 
ect/s etc on the show, or send any DIY 
music in. 


» 
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Dusty theatre, drive-ins 


and uuaterlng cans 


EVE VlNCENT's Thursday morning is treated to the voices 
of Cooper Pedy's diversity, as Dusty EM premieres its neuu 
living in Harmony shouu. 


Coober Pedy, opal mining, growing up, 
that’s my home. 

Coober Pedy, white fellas’ holes, growing 
up, that’s my home. 

- David Crombie, local crooner. First 
track played on the inaugural Living In 
Harmony broadcast on Dusty FM. 

It’s a Thursday morning, and I peddle up 
the main street of Coober Pedy, dusty 
wheel tracks marking my passage up the 
hill. The street crawls with cars, the uni¬ 
form silver land cruisers of the school 
holiday tourist trade, particularly strong 
in this ‘Year of the Outback’. Local vehi¬ 
cles are easy to pick, weather beaten, 
dusty and dented. Everyone is in town 
this morning, the weekly fresh food sup¬ 
ply was trucked in from Adelaide last 
night and the shelves of The Miner’s 
Store —the supermarket at the top of 
town — are stocked full of refrigerated 
produce. 

This particular Thursday morning fea¬ 
tures the premiere of a new locally fo¬ 
cused radio show on community radio 
station, Dusty FM. The show kicks off at 
eleven as voices with distinct accents 
overlap to introduce "Living in Harmony 
- Celebrating Diversity ON AIR". The first 
broadcast of the Living In Harmony 
hour-long show marks the realisation of 
a project initiated by program producer 
Nina Brown. 


Nina’s vision was for a project that in¬ 
volved community members from some 
of the diverse cultural groups in Coober 
Pedy. Nina has been training a group of 
ten volunteers over the past two months. 
The Living In Harmony show aims to cre¬ 
ate a space where people can come to¬ 
gether and hear each other’s stories, as 
well as follow the progress of local 
events. The first show introduced three 
such projects that will be touched on 
again by the Living In Harmony team. 

Crystal, from the Open Air Outback 
Cinema Committee, talks about the 
eighteen months of hard work leading up 
to the recent re-opening of Coober 
Pedy’s Drive In. The interview team 
evokes a dug-out smelling of fresh coffee 
and banana cake as Crystal talks about 
the early days of the cinema in the 1960s 
and 1970s when there was no TV in 
Coober Pedy. A different movie screened 
every night of the week, and the spot was 
a real "meeting point". 

Crystal’s vision for the drive-in is to re-in- 
vigorate the potential of this meeting 
point with a BBQ and deck chair area and 
"garden with lemon trees, oranges and a 
passion fruit vine". For now, the chal¬ 
lenge is getting the sound running 
smoothly and to put together a program 
that reflects the diversity of Coober 
Pedy’s film enthusiasts. A survey indi¬ 
cates that most people want to see action 


and romance on the big outdoor screen. 
Crystal concludes with a call-out for vol¬ 
unteers to skill up as projectionists and 
for other tasks. 

Then to two current arts projects. The 
first is locally derived, the Coober Pedy 
Theatre Company’s upcoming season of 
five short plays. Voices echo in the Lion’s 
Club hall as Gary explains that the five 
pieces are not linked, except for the ap¬ 
pearance of a moron in each of them. 
Gary puts out for crew to help and the 
radio show moves to a much more con¬ 
ceptual artistic iniative. 

The scene of the interview is 
Underground Potteries where Matej, a 
Slovenian artist, is heard scraping, mix¬ 
ing and pouring. "What are you doing?" 
asks Nina and Matej gets talking about 
his plan to make more than a thousand 
different sized watering cans for an in¬ 
stallation in the ‘middle of nowhere’. The 
watering cans are "representative of rain 
and water" and Matej is growing a surreal 
rainforest in the South Australian desert. 
The installation site will be a reflective 
moon plain, which glistens with white 
rocks under the strong winter sun. 
Details of the launch remain vague, but 
updates are promised. 

Nina anticipates that as Living In 
Harmony evolves the program will en¬ 
compass oral histories and good yarns 
from the area. From now on in the team 
will rotate roles as they work together 
each week to collect stories, interviews 
and tunes from the Coober Pedy com¬ 
munity. And every Thursday morning as 


the main street comes alive with activity 
the airwaves of Dusty FM will be en¬ 
livened with conversations and 
connections. 



Top: Some of the dusty creuu in training. 
Bottom: Program producer Nina Brouun 


See dustyradio.org for more details 
on Coober Pedy’s Dusty FM. 


Mapping the underground 

Between the music industry's genre divisions of 'pub-rock' and 'club culture' lies 
an active and uuildly innovative music underground. MARK 9ROVES surveys Its 
scope. 


Leafing through recent editions of Melbourne's free 
music street press, the dialogue between previously 
disparate elements of pop culture appears more 
pronounced than ever. Interviews with touring rockers 
share space with celebrity gossip, and half page ads for 
major-funded radio hits appear alongside reviews of 
obscure electronic works. 

There is, however, a persistent line of division. Both of 
Melbourne's major papers are split in two, with large 
centre sections devoted to club culture, separate from 
the pub listings at the front and rear of each paper. 

But there are pockets of activity straddle this divide. 
This largely invisible underground lives beyond pop 
culture's glare and the framework established by the 
music media. Ideas are developed and honed from any 
number of sources including manufactured pop (oddly 
enough), rock, dance, software development, 
'academic' music, whatever. Let's take a look at a few 
potential gems in our backyard awaiting your atten¬ 
tion. 

The debut album from Melbourne duo Snawklor, 
Rushes, (Marsupial Sounds) is a prime example of lo¬ 
cally based artists exploring the cracks between cul¬ 
tures. Inspirations range from the music of South-East 
Asia and musique concrete to contemporary R’n’B. 
Don't go looking for easily identifiable rhythms and fa¬ 
miliar sounds however; if samples from the above 
sources have been employed, they have been 
processed to the point where recognition is almost im¬ 
possible. 

This is most definitely computer music, as all sounds 
bare the marks of treatment with digital tools. The 
source sounds used (disjointed voices, bird calls, metal 
against metal) rarely show themselves. Despite the lack 
of rhythm in these pieces, a rich base of percussive 
sound has also been tapped - though only the very 


brave would attempt to dance to them. The threat of 
another arrhythmic digital squall is forever present. 

Closer ties to dance music are housed in the latest 
album from Qua, Forgetabout, (Surgery). Like much 
material released on this Adelaide based imprint, there 
is a clear familiarity with the Warp Records trademarks 
of skittery electro rhythms and a whole lot of bleeping 
(trainspotters may notice a little of that Mouse On Mars 
thing, too). 

However a willingness to move beyond this base has 
produced some wondrous results: digitally processed, 
reverb-drenched guitar leaves smudged tones over the 
ever-present synth washes. These guitar lines appear 
almost lazy, with a slight (and surprising) country in¬ 
flection. Electro for the verandah-cum-dancefloor per¬ 
haps. 

Melbourne based artist Ai Yamamoto works with a 
comparable pallette of sounds to Qua, though end re¬ 
sults possess a very different character. Shoushi 
(Synaesthesia) is a series of starkly simple pieces, warm 
clouds with a few welcome seams showing. Soft 
looping appears to dominate structure, interrupted by 
a single venture into beat heavy composition ("I 
Wanted To Be Aphex Twin"!) and occasional explosive 
thuds in the distance; not all is sweetness and light. 
Careful placement of related sounds creates a cine¬ 
matic element; you can almost see the opening cred¬ 
its... sculpture and soundtrack. 

An altogether more strange affair is the 3"CD tribute to 
Kamahl, Why Are People So Unkind? (Kryptonites) 
featuring primarily local artists messing with the 
recorded works of one of Australia's finest entertainers. 
This is in effect a prime example of (mainly) local ex¬ 
plorers taking from the disparate worlds of pop 
culture and the electronic avant garde to generate an 
altogether different beast. 


Many have chosen to merely rearrange the man's 
words for a cheap laugh, though a select few have been 
able to bring out some amazing sounds from second 
hand vinyl. In a number of instances the beauty of the 
original works is expanded, and we are shocked to hear 
just how close Kamahl comes to musical territory ex¬ 
plored previously by Ennio Morricone and Scott 
Walker! 

Now approaching the very outer rim of sanity, we en¬ 
counter the latest (and possibly last) release from 
Sydney duo Menstruation Sisters, Goog (Saucerlike). 
Not for the faint hearted MS goad the listener, 
demanding the most negative reaction you can muster. 
While a lineage can be traced to the work of 90s 
screechers Harry Pussy, MS occupy an idiosyncratic en¬ 
vironment of their own; willfully moronic, in fact know¬ 
ingly so. 

Perhaps akin to the work of visual artist Sean Landers, if 
he were to collaborate with Andres Serrano. This 12" re¬ 
lease is an interesting visual artifact in itself; a 
beautiful etching graces one side of the disc, while the 
other houses the sound of monkeys given free reign on 
the instruments owned by your local pub rockers. Yes, 
that is guitar and drums generating an unholy mix of 
outsider art, punk rock, no-wave and screaming ba¬ 
bies. 

Ask yourself what it is that keeps you from hearing this 
art being generated right here in grey old Melbourne. Is 
it a lack of appreciation for potentially unsettling art ex¬ 
isting outside of established genres, or just a lack of ac¬ 
cess? In the case of the latter, know this: the above 
releases are available via Melbourne outlet and distro 
Synaesthesia: http://www.synrecords.com. In the case 
of the former, just wake up! 


Mark Groves is creator/editor of Ujaku zine, a regular 
coverage of Australia’s musical extremities. Tosendma - 
terial for review, check out www.ujaku.com or contact 
grover@ujaku. com. 


« 
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A Life of montage 


If there were ever a pair of scissors that deserved universal, fame they wouLd 
beLong to 9erman coLLage artist Hannah Hoch. JIM SlN9llNE reports. 


Never losing her sense of humour and irony, Hoch 
created photomontages that challenged the dominant 
value systems and political injustices of her time. This 
month, a touring selection of her works, ranging from 
the 1920s into the 1970s, reaches Melbourne’s RMIT 
Gallery. The show exhibits Hoch’s lifelong 
development of photomontage as a radical and ex¬ 
pressive outlet. 

Until recent years, art historians have largely 
overlooked the power of her cut and paste artwork 



Viewpoint, around 1940, 24.2x19.5cm 


within its social context. In the years she was working, 
the horrible realities of two World Wars and life under 
fascism ensured politics always informed her practice. 
In a similar manner, Hoch ensured her photo¬ 
montages never ceased to challenge the role of 
women in society. 

Much of the rebellious spirit with which Hoch ap¬ 
proached photomontage drew from her 
involvement in the anti-art movement, Dada. In a 
manuscript written in 1918, Hoch describes the arrival 
of Dada in Berlin: “We declared bankrupt all the most 
sacred values of the bourgeoisie...in this insane 
climate, this pointless destruction it is impossible to 
be a worthy conventional artist.” 

Victorian College of the Arts historian, Norbet Loeffler 

- who is to present a lecture on the touring exhibition 

- explains that Dada’s main concern was “to change 
the world, not just the construction of art. Their way in 
producing that change was by dismantling the 
symbolic structures of the past to construct the fu¬ 
ture.” 

Loeffler notes that the early twentieth century’s new 
era of photographic documentation and mass media 
“tended to stabilise the world, present it as unified and 
something unchangeable. Hoch showed the political 
apparatus and power structure behind the image by 
cutting it up, and playfully reconstructing it.” 

When considering such revolutionary potential in 
photomontage today, Loeffler claims that as an 
“artistic strategy it is now established and perverted so 
that it mostly upholds the system.” Its hackneyed use 
as an advertising aesthetic, reminds us that Hoch’s 
work remains most inspirational within its social 
context. History can, therefore, forever enshrine 
Hannah Hoch’s scissors and leave us to search out our 
own tools. 

Hannah Hoch: Collages shows at RMIT Gallery, 344 
Swanston St Melbourne until August 24. 



Hannah Hoch's Made for a Party, 1936 
(Images The Institute for foreign CuLturaL Relations, Stuttgart) 


Meaning 'meeting place' 


TONy SEVlL teLLs of his home town, 
UraLLa, In New EngLand NSW, as 
part of art:cuLt's ongoing Interest in 
changing pLaces, community and the 
everyday. 

Everyday Jack slowly walks from the re - 
tirement home down to the town centre, 
using his trusty shopping trolley as a 
walking frame. He walks in a stop start 
fashion. Jack, who has spent all his life in 
Uralla, and was originally a sheep and cat - 
tie farmer in the area, has Parkinsons 
Disease. 

Uralla is a small town with a population of 
2200 on the New England Highway in the 
Northern Tablelands of New South Wales. 
It is primarily a fine wool growing and 
beef cattle area. Many 'new' people now 
live in town and on small farms. The name 
Uralla comes from the local Anaiwan 
Aboriginal people. It means ‘meeting 
place’ and for many people it is just that. 

Harry, an eccentric artist, chats with the 
iollypop woman working at the kids’ 
pedestrian crossing. Tall with full red 
beard, overcoat and broad hat Harry is 
probably collecting information in order 
to have an argument with Council, which 
is a regular occurrence for him. 

Like many other artists, craftspeople and 


academics who moved here in the 70s and 
80s and have now merged with the local 
community, Annie moved to Uralla in the 
70s looking for a simple and healthy 
lifestyle to raise her family. She makes 
wonderful things out of papier-mache, and 
chicken netting and copper wire. "We had 
ducks and goats, a horse and a cow. The 
girls got right into horses and pony 
camps. I think that was terrific for them. 
And there are rivers and national parks 
nearby. I love the definite seasons here, 
and I love the night skies. 

"I can live in this environment yet still 
have culture. Armidale is only 20 minutes 
away. It’s great for films, festivals, con¬ 
certs, and of course the opportunity to 
study at the university. It has been a place 
where I have found myself. But also I have 
made friends here that will be friends for 
life." 

Jack starts on the most hazardous part of 
his journey. He has to negotiate the 
pedestrian crossing across the highway 
to have his daily lunch at the bottom pub. 
He hesitantly shuffles onto the crossing. 
Cars stop. He moves slowly. The traffic 
banks up. He gets close to the middle of 
the road. 

I pop into one of the two bakeries and 
have a joke with Helen, the customer con¬ 
tact half of the Vietnamese couple that 
own the bakery. I get a thunderbolt pie, a 


special pie based on a recipe that was 
popular in the times of Thunderbolt, the 
bushranger who is buried in the town. 

Trish, who was born in Uralla, owns the 
fruit shop. Here I trade my excess farm 
eggs for fruit. "Uralla is a friendly and car¬ 
ing place," Trish says. "The old people 
here look after each other." 

There is a wide cross section of people in 
Uralla. People are very accepting. Helen at 
the bakery can’t get over how friendly the 
town is. She said they had eggs thrown at 
them in Bankstown. "Nobody judges you. 
No one cares how you look or what you 
do. Eccentrics are accepted." 

Jack stops in the middle of the crossing, 
shaking and unable to move. The gaps be - 
tween the white stripes on the crossing 
confuse and frighten him. The traffic 
builds. A local with a newspaper spots 
Jack in trouble and walks out onto the 
crossing to help. The locals have learned 
that by placing paper on the crossing in 
front of his feet he will walk. Step by step, 
Jack negotiates the crossing. 

For me the help that locals give Jack is a 
far more important symbol for the town 
than the dominating statue of 
Thunderbolt, an icon that attracts 
tourists. 


» 
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Telling it Like it is 



MARNl CORDELL chats with Ina of Indonesian punk band Oposan Bangsat 
about getting vocaL for women's rights. 


She ties a red bandanna across her face and starts her 
motorbike with a single kick of her heavy, black boot. I 
jump on the back and we take a wide curve across the 
street and head into the traffic flow. 

Ina is the lead singer in Yogyakarta-based punk band 
Oposan Bangsat. In English, Oposan Bangsat roughly 
translates as "get fucked" and replaced the band’s for¬ 
mer name, The Matters, in response to the flack the 
band regularly receives for dealing with issues of sex¬ 
ism and gender equality in a scene - and one could 
argue country - that is not prepared or ready to deal 
with them. 


cohol and freedom, and freedom to them means 
they’re free to do anything they want." 

Some are politically aware and active, but there is a 
large group spreading the message that "politics suck”. 
"They don’t realise that daily life is political too,” she 
tells me incredulously. 

Opposition to the band is only ever overt when they are 
on stage and not in the position to defend themselves. 
"It’s always me that gets the harassment. They spit on 
me and pull up my t-shirt or try to grab my breast when 
I’m onstage, but when I get off the stage, they back off," 


As a testimony to this she tells me the story of a guy 
who made a print with a naked picture of himself on a 
cross on it and printed three t-shirts with it; he had 
saved one for himself, and wanted to give the other two 
to Ina and the girl he had a thing for. The text under the 
image read "Viva Sexism". She says that males in 
Indonesia often take the campaign for women’s rights 
as a personal front against themselves and their sexual¬ 
ity; believing that anti-sexism means anti-sex and anti¬ 
men. 

Later, as we are drinking hot ginger tea, I am surprised 
to find out that all band members except for Ina are 
male! She tells me the guys in the band are great, that 
they have personally disowned the term man and have 
plans to make t-shirts with "when will boys learn?” 


I guess you need to have an understanding of the situ¬ 
ation in Indonesia for women before you can realise 
how subversive Oposan Bangsat’s lyrics might actually 
be. 

There are many social and behavioral restrictions on 
women in Indonesia, most of which are enforced and 
kept in place by societal pressure. Women are taught 
from a young age to be passive and submissive; that 
decision-making is a man’s role, while a woman 
should strive to be an attractive and dedicated wife 
and mother. There is a well-known Javanese belief that 
states: if a man goes to heaven, his wife will follow, but 
if a man goes to hell, she must follow him there also. 

Young people in Indonesia are kept in check by their 
entire community, so rebelling from the socially ac¬ 
cepted norm is often a brave and very isolating act. 
Hence, attitudes and behavioral patterns can be slow 
to change. Even within scenes where you would think 
that a rejection of‘the system’ would also include a re¬ 
jection of achingly old and outdated attitudes toward 
women, sadly, this is often not the case. Men are much 
more predominant and outspoken than women within 
activist and socially progressive circles also. 

Sitting at a low table in an outside hut at organic cafe 
Milas, Ina tells me how much of the predominantly- 
male punk scene in Yogyakarta (Jogja) is threatened by 
and abusive toward the band. "They like to hold their 
power” she explains. According to Ina, many of the 
punks in Jogja have three main aims in life: "music, al¬ 


“Hey sisters take a stand 
We are Living In a man's Land 
Don't cry for protection 
Don't fLlrt for attention 
Hey sisters take a stand 
free yourseLf from society's hand 
Vanity's a distraction 
Life's not based on a man's attraction’ 
- Oposan Bangsat 


Ina tells me. What does she think holds them back from 
attacking her in person? "I think they are a litde bit 
scared of me - because I speak out." 

As well as addressing these issues in their lyrics, the 
band also spread flyers around the punk scene, trying 
to educate people about gender equality and sexism. 
Ina believes that most people "still don’t really under¬ 
stand what sexism is though." 



West Sumatra, Indonesia image: deansurface.org 


printed on them. I ask if she has the support of other 
women in the work that she does and she tells me that 
although many of her friends "don’t like violence and 
patriarchy," they "feel intimidated" and are more often 
than not out-numbered by males in the communities 
they associate with. 

I ask why she thinks women don’t hit out more often 
against being treated like second rate citizens and she 
explains that "there is a culture in Indonesia of keeping 
personal stuff to yourself" so if a man is violent toward 
his wife, the woman is expected to deal with the trauma 
alone and not to tell anyone about it so as not to ruin 
his name or lower his social status. 

She tells me of a friend of hers from the punk scene who 
is regularly beat up by her boyfriend. This fact is known 
by her friends, and sometimes even occurs in front of 
them, but nobody says anything about it because 
"unity is a very important thing in Indonesia". People 
are wary to create riffs within their own backyard, be¬ 
cause "people who stand for their opinion get thrown 
out". 

Yet she does stand for her own opinion and she hasn’t 
been thrown out. As Ina tells me her stories - laughing 
broadly as she does - I can’t help but marvel at the 
niche she has carved for herself within this society: as a 
woman that is outspoken and opinionated and, despite 
the random acts of sheepish abuse, as someone that 
actually gets away with it. It appears as though her 
lyrics, her attitude and the way she carries herself really 
are, bit by bit, slowly making an impact on the ideolo¬ 
gies of those around her. I give the woman much re¬ 
spect. 

Marni Cordell created and maintains the 
smallvoices.org website, an exploration of local and 
community media in the Asia Pacific. She would like to 
be famous. 



Position vacant! ArtCuLt is on the search for a new content editor... 



This means gathering and sourcing articles/images/art¬ 
works and working with ‘The Paper Collective’. It’s an 
opportunity to help represent the diversity in commu¬ 
nity arts and culture. There’s flexibilty to take this sec¬ 


tion in many directions. And on a general note, keep 
ideas, articles and images flowing to... 

artcuLt@thepaper.org.au 
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Intercommunal violence 

When will they ever learn? 


TAARIQ HASSAJHN 

Religion is a deadly business these days. Take a look at the 
hot spots of the world and you will see conflicting faiths 
leading to bloodshed. 


The recent massacres in the 
Indian state of Gujarat were 
horrendous. The violence 
erupted as result of the contin¬ 
uing saga of the Babri Masjid/ 
Ram Mandir. The Babri Masjid 
in Ayodhya was built by the 
Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb on 
the site of what is alleged to be 
a temple built for worship of 
the Hindu god Lord Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu (the 
Preserver). Ayodhya is said to 
be Rama’s birthplace. In 1992 
Hindu extremists demolished 
the Moghul Babri Masjid 
(Mosque). This led to Hindu - 
Muslim riots right across India. 

Proponents of the proposed 
Ram Mandir (Temple) at 
Ayodhya in U.P., (activists with 
links to the right wing World 
Hindu Council, also known as 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
VHP), were returning to 
Gujarat from Ayodha in Uttar 
Pradesh by train, when they 
were set upon by a mob of 
angry Muslims. Resulting re¬ 
venge attacks have formed the 
worst intercommunal violence 


seen in India for ten years. Over 
1000 people have died at the 
hands of rampaging Hindu 
mobs. 

Mahatma Gandhi was from 
Gujarat, and so one might ex¬ 
pect a more restrained protest, 
but it was not to be. The right 
wing Hindu nationalist Bharat¬ 
iya Janata Party (BJP) hold 
power in the Federal parlia¬ 
ment and in the state assembly 
in Gujarat. They share power 
with another more moderate 
party in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh, having lost the major¬ 
ity first preference vote in 
those state elections. The BJP’s 
support for the VHP is well 
known. 

Suggestions have been 
made that the BJP or other 
Hindu nationalist groups such 
as the Shiv Sena (Shiva’s army) 
were also a party to the car¬ 
nage. These groups feed on the 
phenomenon of increasing ur¬ 
banisation of Hindu majority 
India. Reports say that saffron 
flags were planted on top of 
burnt out mosques to symbol¬ 


ize the destruction of a Muslim 
holy site. The Supreme Court in 
India has decided that no one 
is to enter the disputed site in 
Ayodhya, but the PM, 
Mr.Vajpayee is sitting on the 
fence over this matter, rather 
than actively promoting the 
non-secular Hindu chauvinism 
that is his real agenda. The cur¬ 
fews continue and the streets 
of Gujarat’s congested cities are 
still not safe for non-Hindus. 

Many Muslims have fled to 
neighbouring states where they 
are strangers and don’t always 


know the local language. No ac¬ 
tion has been taken against po¬ 
lice and security forces who 
have shot dead Muslims they 
were meant to be protecting 
from bloodthirsty mobs of 
Hindus. Very few arrests have 
been made in an effort to bring 
the violent culprits to justice. 

Interstate migrant workers 
over the years have flocked to 
Gujarat, one of India’s eco¬ 
nomic and industrial power¬ 
houses, in search of work. Not 
everyone can find work and it is 
from these disaffected inter¬ 
state migrant groups (who are 
not Gujarati speaking and do 
not know the local culture) that 
these Right wing Hindu and 
Muslim organizations recruit 
their members to carry out 
their dirty work. Bombay/ 
Mumbai is another example of 
this matter, where poor work¬ 
ers from as far away as south¬ 
ern Indian states such as 
Andhra Pradesh come to the 
big smoke to find work and 
hope. The same problems can 
be seen in Karachi in Pakistan, 
in fighting between local rural 
Sindhis and urban Mohajirs 
(immigrants from India), and 
the recruitment of Pakistani 
Taliban fighters among disen¬ 
chanted youth longing for ac¬ 
tion and matyrdom rather than 
socioeconomic helplessness. 

Gujarat has had a long his¬ 
tory of Muslim Sultans ruling 
over the Hindu majority. The 
Sultans kept the local language 
rather than insisting everyone 
learn Persian. Many of the re¬ 
gion’s monuments show a mix 
of Hindu and Muslim influ¬ 
ences. History works in phases 
and one can see that the 
Golden era of Muslim power 


has long faded. Muslim India 
was split down the middle by 
Partition. By this I mean the 
Indian Muslim polity was seri¬ 
ously depleted in numbers and 
in its unity as millions ran to 
their new homeland in 1947. 

The police during partition 
aided and abetted the riots. 
They took sides. 

Reports have come from 
survivors in Baroda, Ahmeda- 
bad and Rajkot that the same 
has happened again. What’s 
more, as with the earthquake of 
2001, the authorities have been 


very slow in reacting to assist 
the injured and displaced. 
Without trawling over the fail¬ 
ure of Pakistan to deliver the 
fruits promised to Indian 
Muslims, as dreamt up by 
Allama Iqbal and Co., there has 
been little to celebrate in 
Pakistan since 1947. Sunni ver¬ 
sus Shiite violence has made 
the dream of a land of the pure 
just that. 

Religious nationalists both 
Hindu and Muslim should look 
at Pakistan and say never 
again, it’ll never work. The two- 
nation theory is wrong. You 
cannot establish a nation solely 
on religion. Look at Israel or 
Pakistan , and you will think 
twice. 

The fact that evades the 
mobs that bay for blood of the 
Muslim and/or Hindu is that 
they are all Indians. Islam is 
very different in other coun¬ 
tries, especially Saudi Arabia. 
Hinduism in Eastern Indonesia 
is likewise quite different to its 
country of origin. The mixing of 
700 years of Muslim influence 
with the Bhuddhist/Hindu/ 
Jain/animist ways of ancient 
greater India has resulted in a 
unique fusion and created an 
enriched cultural cache from 
which India can draw from. 

The Taj Mahal was built by 
Muslims. It is a defacto symbol 
of India. Much of its design is 
Persian. It is much better 
known than Ashoka’s Lion 
topped column as seen on 
Indian banknotes, or any of 
Hindu/ Buddhist India’s monu¬ 
ments. That is because it is ex¬ 
traordinary. It was built when 
Islam was in its Golden age. 
The rise of the Taliban and 
other extremist groups in 


Pakistan’s Madrassas signalled 
the arrival of the dark ages for 
Islam in South Asia. Yet one 
cannot rub out the 2000 year 
old Hindu influence in 55 year 
old Pakistan. Today Buddhist 
style Lotuses are painted on the 
back of Bedford trucks in 
Peshawar, Hindu style garlands 
and sweets are tossed onto Sufi 
Shrines at Multan, the spring 
kite flying festival of Basant in 
Lahore is actually a 2000 year 
old Hindu custom that remains 
and the Ismaili sect Hunzakuts 
of the Karakoram Range still 


believe in the capriciousness of 
the fairies of the mountains. 
Likewise a Hindu majority 
India has absorbed some 
Muslim things that will be hard 
to get rid of. The Hindu nation¬ 
alists will have a large struggle 
to replace the Taj Mahal, the 
Char Minar and other sites 
which have become landmarks 
of the world’s imagination, 
when one mentions India and 
what comes to mind. 

Increasingly intercommu¬ 
nal violence is becoming a mat¬ 
ter that is concentrated in the 
North of India. A symptom of 
overcrowding and greater frus¬ 
trations with socio economic 
deprivations. Yet one only has 
to cite the Urdu language as the 
most irreversible manifestation 
of the fusion of Sanskrit/ Hindu 
and Persian/Turkish/Arabic 
Muslim cultures. 

Critics have argued that the 
extra commotion in Kashmir is 
merely a smokescreen for the 
BJP and its scandalous conduct 
in Gujarat. Mr.N.Modi, the 
Gujarat state leader and BJP 
member offered to resign, but 
this was a hollow gesture. The 
damage has been done. 
Fortunately the BJP’s electoral 
fortunes are waning and many 
India watchers are hoping for a 
new Federal government to win 
office next polls. 

So there is no easy answer 
to these outbursts of intercom¬ 
munal violence across the sub¬ 
continent. Mr Vajpayee needs 
to remain moderate and not in¬ 
flame either community. While 
the saga of the Babri Masjid in 
U.P. continues, along with mili¬ 
tary tensions with Pakistan, 
India’s P.M. has a tightrope to 
walk. 



Interstate migrant workers over the years havej flocked to Gujarat. 


The same problems can be seen in Karachi in Pakistan, in fighting between 
local rural Sindhis and urban Mohajirs (immigrants from India), and the 
recruitment of Pakistani Taliban fighters among disenchanted youth longing 
for action and matyrdom rather than socioeconomic helplessness. 
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RMIT University makes money with misery 


BY JESS WHYTE 

The Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology (RMIT) 
announced in July its intention to join global private prison 
operator, Group 4 Falck, in tendering for the contract to 
run Australia's detention centres. RMIT claims that if the 
Group 4 bid is successful, it would provide "quality 
educational and recreational sporting activities for 
detainees in migration detention centres ." 


RMIT’s enthusiasm to become in¬ 
volved in the management of the 
detention centres legitimises the 
policy of mandatory detention, 
just when it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly vulnerable. Each time the 
media, inquiry groups, or the UN 
are able to visit the detention cen¬ 
tres, the centres miraculously un¬ 
dergo transformations. 

Children who are never al¬ 
lowed to leave are taken to the local 
pool to be photographed frolicking 
in the water, new reception areas 
are built, and recreation areas are 
temporarily opened. It is difficult 
to believe that RMIT’s involvement 
in administering mandatory de¬ 
tention will not be used as similarly 
superfical window dressing. 

RMIT claims that its participa¬ 
tion in the regime will allow it to 
continue to "tread critically within 

this area of public policy," and 
mean that "RMIT is positioned not 
only to be a policy critic but also a 
policy entrepreneur." But if this 
contract is approved, RMIT will 
immediately have a strong mate¬ 
rial interest, as Group 4 does, in the 
maintenance of mandatory deten¬ 
tion. 

Clearly it is desirable for peo¬ 
ple who come to Australia seeking 
asylum to have access to educa¬ 
tion. Yet it has been widely recog¬ 
nised that incarceration, 
particularly of already traumatised 
people, leads to numerous psycho¬ 
logical and physical traumas, 
which make the project of provid¬ 


ing [or gaining] an effective educa¬ 
tion in detention impossible. An 
ex-Woomera teacher, who gave ev¬ 
idence at the Human Rights and 
Equal Opportunity Commission’s 
enquiry into children in detention, 
described the "severe depression, 
extreme anxiety, hopelessness or 
dysfunctional behaviour", preva¬ 
lent in the detention centres. This 
teacher argued: 

"being in these states or wit¬ 
nessing them on a daily basis was 
definitely not conducive to learn¬ 
ing. Learners require a suitable 
learning environment, both physi¬ 
cally and mentally, to achieve posi¬ 
tive, lasting and productive 
learning outcomes. Even if the 
human and physical resources had 
been adequate to present a proper 
education program to the de¬ 
tainees in Woomera, going to 
classes there was always a haphaz¬ 
ard affair, at best, a distraction 
from their daily trauma." 

This has been recognised by 
the Australian Council of Deans of 
Education, chaired by Mary 
Kalantzis, who is responsible for 
RMIT’s decision to get involved in 
the tender. In their submission to 
the HREOC enquiry, they argued: 

"It is tempting and arguably 
correct to say that the single largest 
barrier to effective education in 
immigration detention remains 
the condition of detention 
itself...the formal education of 
children cannot be divorced from 
the environment in which it oc¬ 


curs, and children confined to de¬ 
tention with their parents are un¬ 
likely to receive the quality of 
education they might receive if al¬ 
lowed to live in the wider commu¬ 
nity. The only real way of 
addressing this barrier, of course, 
would be to consider the numer¬ 
ous effective alternatives to 
mandatory detention." 

Similarly, the National Office 
of the NTEU has recently released 
a statement on the proposed part¬ 
nership, which states : "We would 
question the effectiveness of deliv¬ 
ering education services in an en¬ 
vironment where all freedoms are 
taken away." 

An ex Woomera psychologist 


has described attempting to treat 
detainees who remain in detention 
as akin to treating someone with a 
large nail through their hands with 
anti-biotics, but being unable to 
remove the nail. 

RMIT claims that their in¬ 
volvement in the running of the 


mandatory detention regime will 
lead to improved human rights, 
particularly through training 
Group 4 guards. Similar rhetoric 
has been used by the Australian 
Government to justify training the 
Indonesian military during their 
occupation of East Timor “we will 
teach them to respect human 
rights” and to justify co-operation 
with the Burmese dictatorship. 

Group 4 Falck, the company 
RMIT wants to help gain the deten¬ 
tion tender, recently bought out 
Wackenhut, the parent company of 
current detention centre managers 
Australasian Correctional 

Management . Together, the two 
companies now control the vast 


majority of the world’s private pris¬ 
ons. 

Both have a reputation as 
strong lobbyists for policies which 
would result in more incarceration 
and longer jail terms. Wackenhut 
was used by the US Government as 
a privatised security force, was in¬ 


volved in the production of biolog¬ 
ical and chemical weapons, has 
seen numerous prisoners raped 
and killed by guards in its prisons, 
and had a reputation for increasing 
profits by cutting staff and provid¬ 
ing minimul facilities to prisoners. 

In the first quarter of this year, 
following the massive increase in 
people being locked up after 
September 11, Wackenhut’s US di¬ 
vision posted a 97% increase in 
profits. Wackenhut’s founder, 
George Wackenhut, has said of 
Australia: They’re really starting to 
punish people as they should have 
all along." "This year we’re going to 
make $400 million." ACM’s reputa¬ 
tion has been just as disasterous, 
with repeated accounts of cruelty 
to detainees in detention, and as¬ 
saults by guards. 

Australia has already experi¬ 
enced Group 4, with their manage¬ 
ment of Victoria’s privatised Port 
Phillip prison. In the first seven 
months that Group 4 ran the 
prison, 60 staff resigned, and five 
inmates hung themselves. 

Most disturbing is the sugges¬ 
tion that detainees are likely to be 
charged for the education pro¬ 
vided to them by RMIT while in de¬ 
tention! Detainees already receive 
bills for their time in detention 
upon release. 

These often amount to tens of 
thousands of dollars, and send 
people with no access to work or 
social security into permanent 
debt. The idea of RMIT helping to 
increase this debt is horrendous. If 
RMIT has any real commitment to 
improving the lives of asylum seek¬ 
ers in Australia, they should de¬ 
mand the closure of the detention 
centres, and open their doors to 
provide free university places to 
refugees on temporary protection 
visas, who are currently denied 
even English lessons upon release 
from detention. 


'Even if the human and 
physical resources had been 
adequate to present a proper 
education program to the 
detainees in Woomera, going 
to classes there was always a 
haphazard affair, at best, 
a distraction from their 
+ daily trauma." 

L " i ex-Woomera DC teacher 




LIBERIA: Journalist & three others arrested 


Four people, including a 
journalist, were arrested on 
June 24 and were being 
held incommunicado by 
security authorities in 
Liberia on suspicion of 
associating with the rebel 
Liberians United for 
Reconciliation and 
Democracy (LURD), Amnesty 
International (Al) reported. 

They were harassed and arrested 
by two plainclothes men, report¬ 
edly from the Criminal 
Investigation Division of the 
Liberia National Police, AI said in 
an urgent action appeal on 
Tuesday. "They... may be at risk of 
torture or ill-treatment," Amnesty 
added. 

The journalist, Hassan Bility, is 
the editor of he Analyst newspaper 


in the Liberian capital, Monrovia. 
Amnesty said that, according to a 
news report on a local radio sta¬ 
tion, he was picked up on suspi¬ 
cion of "...operating a LURD 
terrorist cell in Monrovia". 

It said that Bility had been ar¬ 
rested, questioned and detained 
twice in the past. The Analyst, it 
added, had been closed down 
twice for publishing articles 
deemed critical of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The human rights watchdog 
expressed concern for the safety of 
the four men and urged the au¬ 
thorities to release them immedi¬ 
ately or charge them with a 
recognisable criminal offence, and 
to ensure that they were not ill- 
treated. A diplomatic source con¬ 
tacted by IRIN in Monrovia said he 
feared Bility’s life could be in 
"jeopardy" since security authori¬ 
ties had been saying that he had 


given names of some of his alleged 
"associates". The source said: 
"This shows the authorities could 
be using some brutal means to get 
the information. They have said he 
was the ringleader of the LURD cell 
in Monrovia and that he had been 


in communication via e-mail with 
the LURD rebels on plans to assas¬ 
sinate Liberian President Charles 
Taylor. "Bility and the others ar¬ 
rested are members of the 
Mandingo ethnic community. The 
authorities have denied targeting 
the community. He is being held as 
an unlawful combatant so he can 
be held indefinitely." 


Mandingos are one of the 
main ethnic groups in Lofa, the 
county in northwestern Liberia 
that has seen the bulk of the fight¬ 
ing between forces loyal to Taylor 
and LURD rebels over the past 
three years. Mandingos reportedly 


made up a significant portion of 
the United Liberation Movement 
of Liberia, a former rebel group 
that fought against Taylor's forces 
during Liberia's faction war (1989- 
1996) and which is said to be part 
of LURD. The diplomatic source 
said the public had been "warned 
against making statements or 
commenting about the arrests be¬ 


cause 'it is a matter of state secu¬ 
rity'." 

The source also reported secu¬ 
rity authorities as saying that 22 
other people "who had been 
planted into President Taylor's se¬ 
curity system with the aim of as¬ 
sassinating him” were also being 
held and were under investigation 
in an undisclosed location. 

According to AI, journalists, 
human rights defenders, and peo¬ 
ple deemed critical of the govern¬ 
ment were under constant threat 
of being arrested, detained without 
charge and tortured. It said since 
Taylor declared a state of emer¬ 
gency in early February, there had 
been increased repression of gov¬ 
ernment critics, suspected dissi¬ 
dents and alleged LURD 
collaborators. 


www.pambazuka.org 


"the public had been "warned against making 
statements or commenting about the arrests 
because 'it is a matter of state security'." 
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Created to fight for democracy, Timor Lorosa'e's new community station broadcasts the true voice of 
the land, the sea and the people. 

Radio Rakambia: FM 99.5 MGz on the Dili dial 



IMAGE: CARTOON BYTANTAN. 


EURICO PEREIRA 

The name Rakambia means the 
three highest mountains in Timor 
Leste; Ramalau, Kablaki and 
Matebian. We took this name for 
the new community radio station 
because those mountains became 
history when Indonesia invaded 
the country, they became a symbol 
for resistance and freedom. The 
radio station’s motto, Haktuir Lia 
Los haburas Rai Tasi Timor 
Lorosa’e means tell a true story or 
voice and make the land and sea 
fertile.The first broadcast, on the 
10th of January 2001 was the im¬ 
portant event of the East Timor 
Journalist Association’s congress. 

Technically, the first Rakambia 
broadcast was done with the assis¬ 
tance from Joe leon, a long time 
technician from the Association of 
native American community Radio 
and also with assistance from Jim 
Mellor at APHEDA. 

Rakambia was set up to re¬ 
spond to all of the issues in com¬ 
munity life, particularly education 
and literacy, as most of the popula¬ 
tion cannot read or write and also 
to help create a civil society with a 
deep respect for human rights, cul¬ 
ture and religon. To achieve this, 
members of the community are 
being actively involved in the radio 
station to give voice to grassroots 
community aspirations (the voice 
of the voiceless). On top of that, 
our main mission is to develop in¬ 
formation and balance it, as the 
community is still divided by a 
class system (middle class, high 
class and lower class) and 
Rakambia can smoothen the pro¬ 
gram of national development in 
this field of communication. To in¬ 
form the community we want to 
make information reflect the com¬ 
munity and give broadcast training 


to young people and students so 
that Rakambia becomes an educa¬ 
tion path for everyone.These prin¬ 
ciples are there because 
community radio is new for the 
community and many of our pro¬ 
grams are classified to support the 
new nation, which we have classi¬ 
fied as short, medium or long term 
programs. Our medium and long 
term programming focusses on 
broadcasting traditional music, old 
stories, legends and knowledge of 
traditional agriculture and holding 
quizes and competitions for speak¬ 
ing, writing and poetry. 

For example our daily broad¬ 
casting features music with solid 
national and international and 
local economy news and on 
Monday and Fridays, one hour of 
poems. Our weekly segments 
though include education and 
talkback hours on Land and 
Property, Community Economy 
and Law and Reconciliation. We 
also run a fifteen minute English 
lesson per week. Once a month 
Rakambia broadcasts to districts 
outside Dili, as we do not yet have 
an AM transmitter to increase the 
signal to all the nation.At the mo¬ 
ment we make district broadcast¬ 
ing every month with mobile 


equipment. People from the dis¬ 
tricts invite Rakambia to broadcast 
there and sometimes asks the sta¬ 
tion to broadcast a particular activ¬ 
ity. Many of our listeners are far 
away and complain that they can’t 


hear it. 

So we have a good story and a 
bad story. The good story is that we 
are working hard with a strong 
spirit to run the station but we also 
have bad stories such as very hot 
days and the fact that we have just 
a small room for the studio and 
computer and so everyone just 
sleeps on the floor at night. One 
night we had to ring a friend to ask 
her to contribute money for meals 
because we hadn’t eaten a meal for 
two weeks and she donated money 
to the station. That was bad but 
funny.OneofRakambia’s goals now 
when we build our new permanent 
station is to have a boarding house 
for staff. 

Rakambia faces many obsta¬ 
cles including a shortage of under¬ 
standing in the community to 
participate in media. Rakambia’s 
mission statement also expects 
staff to be self-disciplined and 
have strong skills of self-initiative 
so as to become ‘stars’ or ‘idols’ 
who can be easily approached by 
anyone in the listening commu¬ 
nity, but most importantly to be 
able to sacrifice their time and do¬ 
nate their work to the voiceless. 

Our major problems though is 
the obstacle of funding. Rakambia 


does not have finance or own 
transport to cover news stories 
which happen in the community. 
We need a new radio station, 
recording studio and lots of other 
equipment. We can’t, for example, 


"All we need is Radio Goo Goo" 

edit the news items we collect be¬ 
cause we don’t have the editing 
equipment and we do not have si¬ 
lence in the on-air studio because 
it is still open because we do not 
possess a door. 

The generator we were using 
burnt out due to the fact that the 
room used to house the generator 
had a door and was closed. 
Rakambia does not have a record¬ 
ing computer nor cassette and CD 
collections to satisfy the listeners 
and the lack of broadcasting tape 
recorders means we can’t replay 
programs on a daily basis. The 
mixer fuse we owned was de¬ 


stroyed in wind and rain. 

What Rakambia urgently 
needs is an AM/FM transmitter, 
CD player, microphone and tape 
deck, a car and motorbike so we 
can begin mobile broadcasting. We 
have opened an Australian ANZ ac¬ 
count (1011046764030) to receive 
donations to from those in solidar¬ 
ity with our mission to make sure 
community radio exists forever in 
new country. 

Eurico Pereira is director of 
Radio Rakambia.The station is at 
Abilio Monteiro Vila Verde, Dili. 
cacatua@eudoramail. com 


We can't, for example, edit the news items we 
collect because we don't have the editing 
equipment and we do not have silence in the on- 
air studio because it is still open because we do 
not possess a door. 


Packaging an alternative community radio 


SHANE ELSON 

Producing programs for broadcast 
over community radio networks, 
Alternative Radio has developed a 
reputation for providing featured 
air-time to academics and activists 
largely ignored by the mainstream 
media. 

First broadcast in the US in 
1985, Alternative Radio has devel¬ 
oped into an internationally net¬ 
worked program. In Australia the 
program was first put to air as an 
experiment by a couple of commu¬ 


nity radio stations in 1997. Since 
then the program has become a 
feature of a number of metropoli¬ 
tan and rural stations. 

The one hour program has fea¬ 
tured such notable speakers as 
Noam Chomsky, Helen Caldicott, 
Vandana Shiva, John Pilger, Angela 
Davis, Michael Leunig and Michael 
Moore. During the protests at the 
World Economic Forum in 
Melbourne, Alternative Radio cap¬ 
tured the atmosphere and colour 
of the event which was produced 
into an award winning feature doc¬ 


umentary. Alternative Radio has 
also recorded a number of activist 
events such as the Media Circus 
conference and the Public First 
‘People’s Conferences’. 

In the wake of the September 
11th events last year Alternative 
Radio has provided, by far, the 
most incisive, critical and relevant 
commentary on those events. The 
programs featured a range of 
speakers both from the US and 
Australia along side speakers 
whose cultural and religious her¬ 
itage is from the East. 


The program is regularly heard 
on two Sydney community sta¬ 
tions (2SER and 2RSR), in 
Gippsland on 104.7 Gippsland FM, 
on Canberra’s 2XX, Melbourne’s 
3CR, Bay-FM in Byron Bay and a 
number of other stations who take 
it from time to time. 

Alternative Radio has re¬ 
mained truly independent by 
sourcing income from the sales of 
CD, cassette or transcripts of the 
programs, or from project work 
carried out by the Producer. 
Alternative Radio remains com¬ 


mitted to the ideals of inclusive de¬ 
cision making, community ac¬ 
tivism, enlightened discussion and 
informative debate. To that end, 
Alternative Radio only offers the 
program to community radio sta¬ 
tions. If the program is not cur¬ 
rently being put to air on your local 
community station write to them 
and ring them and ask them to give 
it a go. 

Alternative Radio can be contacted 
at PO Box 780, Morwell, VIC, 3840 
or sgelsl @net-tech. com.au 
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